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Glanville Terrell; Ph., D., 


Brown University, Providence, R. I. 


Sends the following appreciative criticism of 


Metcalf's English Literature 





“T find Metealf’s English Literature a most delightful and stimulating book, as wasto 
be expected from the broad and aceurate scholarship and high literature attainments of the 
author, Professor J. C. Metealf, of Richmond College, Va. It would be well within the 
bounds of truth to say that the boox itself viewed as literature and apart from its contents 
is well worth the perusal not only of school and college meu, for whom it is primarily 
intended, but also of the average educated man. The ability to write an instructive book is 
well within the range of the ordinary man who is willing to undergo the due labor and study, 
but when the author is endowed with a highly artistic and sensitive temperament, imagina- 
tion, a great common sense and soundness of judgment which never fail him, you reach 
that rare combination of form and content which constituteaclassic. Professor Metcalf has 
eminently succeeded in achieving this result. 


When every prospect pleases, it is difficult to fix the eye on any one feature of the 
landscape, but what I found most interesting is the heading under eaeh writer called 
‘‘Personality.” After reading the one on Milton, I immediatly turned and read these 
‘Personalities’ throughout the entire book, What could be better than those on Johnson, 
Goldsmith and Burke unless it be those on Byron, Shelley and Keats? They are models of 
just and sympathetic character-drawing, not inferior to the best in our language. Not so 
happy, in my opinion, are those of Scott and Macaulay. Scott did possess a lovable 
personality, but withal was a bigoted Tory who never showed the least interest in any of the 
great social movements for the progress and uplift of mankin.d I should be inclined to 
reverse Professor Metcalf and say that his books are far greater than the man. On the 
other hand, it is hardly fair to say of Macaulay that ‘‘he liked the world in which he found 
himself, and was not especially concerned about making it better.’’ He will be found in the 
forefront of every great question of his time, and always fighting valiantly for the enlarge- 
ment of civic freedom and human rights. 


But these are mere differences of opinion, and do not concern on the essentials of 
English Literature. I only mention them to show that although I may have been touched 
by the wand of the magician, I have not been brought completely under his spell. 


The illustrations are interesting and original and add greatly to the value of the work. 
I have not read a book in years which I can commend so cordially and without reserve, and 
I trust it will reach a large class of readers not only in Virginia, but throughout the country. 
I have found it as charming as a Persian Tale.” GLANVILLE TERRELL, Ph. D., Acting 
Professor in Brown University, Providence, R. I. 
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To prevent possible misconception, the State 
Board of Education states that the Virginia Jour- 
nal of Education is conducted under the auspices 
of the Board, and is designed to promote the in- 
terests of education in the State. No individual is 
in any way financially interested therein. Every 
superintendent and teacher, to be fully abreast of 
his or her work, should, in the judgment of the 
board, take and read the Journal. 


(At a meeting of the State Board of Educa- 
tion, held in Richmond, November 23, 1911, the 
foregoing resolution was adopted, and was ordered 
to appear in every issue of this Journal.) 


Editorial 


Propagation ef Game 

It may seem strange for an educational 
journal to make a plea for the conservation 
and propagation of game, but if education 
means anything practical, it must relate to all 
the interests of the people. Virginia, as a 
State, offers so far as climate and rural con- 
ditions are concerned, the best field. Virginia 
has an equitable climate and has about sixteen 
million acres of untilled lands which afford, 
not only shelter, but natural food for the bob- 
white quail, the ruffed grouse, the wild tur- 
key, the deer. We need more stringent laws 
to protect all of these which are native to this 
State and which, under proper restrictions, 
will multiply rapidly. Those who own farms 
are unable, under present conditions, to pre- 
tect their game. They are subject to the 
slaughter not only of the pot hunter, but of 
wild vermin. The pot hunter, as a rule, is es- 
pecially objectionable, because he owns no land 
and hunts for market puipeses.”. Frequently 
he lives in towns and :cities; aid has x6 more 
right to hunt upon, the countryman’s property, 
than the countryman would haye to bring his.» 
dogs to the town or to the bity andl take:them ' 
upon the premises of the town and city dwell- 
er. 

With the proper game protection, our un- 
tilled lands would increase in value. They 
would be attractive to people of means and 
with taste for country life. We would like to 
see in Virginia the appointment of a State 
Game Commissioner with the head office at the 
Capitol who would look after the preservation 
and propagation of our game birds and ani- 
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mals. It is the business of the schools to in- 
‘form themselves as to such matters and to have 
courses of instruction’ in them. 


es 


The Southern Educational Association will 
meet at Louisville, Ky., November 28 to 30. 
We regret that the Virginia State Educational 
Conference will meet in Richmond at this time, 
and prevent many of our educators from at- 
tending the meeting at Louisville. Of course, 
the first interest of our teachers is our own 
meeting, and as many as can afford to do so 
should attend the conference in Richmond. 


es 


We call the attention of teachers to Dr. C. 
Alphonso Smith’s List of Words. We have 
time and again called attention to the necessity 
of emphasizing the essentials. The fundamen- 
tal principles of education should come first, 
the luauries afterwards. 


se 


We are pleased to announce combination rate 
with the Southern Progress, published in this 
city. Progressive farming is necessarily de- 
pendent upon progressive education. Not only 
the teachers of the State, but all who are in- 
terested in agricultural and school interests 
should, throygh..these two journals, keep in 
ionch-with what:is going on in the schools and 
on the most progressive farms. The combina- 
tion price of the two is $1.00. 


es 


In the October issue of the Journal, several 
errors were made by our printer, which we sin- 
cerely regret. One was the failure to give 
credit to the English Journal for the excellent 
article on “Old English Ballads in the 
Schools.” This is one of the best educational 
journals published in this country. 

Another occurred in the article of Mr. 


George W. Via, division superintendent in Pat- 
rick county, whose name appears as George W. 
Wise. For this, there is no excuse, as Mr. Via’s 
handwriting is clear and his article was writ- 
ten upon his official paper. In the same arti- 
cle, there are errors also as to the cost of the 
new school buildings in his division and as to 
the amount contributed by private individuals. 
Mr. Via inadvertently wrote $1,650.00, intend- 
ing to write $16,050.00, and the. proof-reader 
changed Mr. Via’s figures of $7,015.00 to 
$715.00. We regret these errors in Mr. Via’s 
article all the more because he has been one 
of our staunchest supporters. 


es Ss 


The postal laws require that some one at the 
head of any periodical state the name of the 
editor and the publisher. This Journal has no 
printing establishment; it employs some one 
else to do the mechanical work. The editor 
furnishes the material for the Journal, but 
does not stand surety for opinions that may be 
published or for mistakes that the printer may 
make. 

Furthermore, in this connection, it may be 
well for our subscribers to know that papers 
and magazines classed as second-class matter 
cannot be forwarded except with additional 
postage furnished either by the publisher or 
the person to whom the periodical is directed. 
Many of our subscribers change their addresses 
without notifying us, and we receive numerous 
letters stating that they have not received their 
Journals. Please remember the postal regu- 
lations and notify us of changes in addresses. 





We are not free; Freedom doth not consist 

In musing with our cares toward the past 

While petty cares and crumbling interests 

Their spider-threads twist about us, which at last 

Grow strong as iron chains, to cramp and bind 

In formal narrowness heart, soul and mind. 

Freedom is recreated year by year, 

In hearts wide open on the Godward side, 

In minds that sway the Future like a tide. 
—James Russell Lowell. 
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HIGH SCHOOL WORK IN ANALYSIS 


LULA 0. ANDREWS 


A. Definition.—Analysis, in grammar, is the 
process of separating a sentence into its 
parts in order to determine its structure. 

. Analysis in Other Subjects, and in Life. 

’. Possible Results of Grammatical Analy- 
sis. : 

1. A more intelligent understanding of 
sentence structure and word relation- 
ships, which should give us practical 
help in the improvement of our own sen- 
tences. 

. Serviceable aid in composition, by open- 
ing up a variety of new channels of ex- 
pression through a fuller knowledge of 
important sentence elements, their func- 
tions in our thinking, and their numer- 
ous equivalents. 

. Frequent help in the interpretation of 
literature. 

. An elementary training in the actual 
process of thinking,—the simplest and 
nearest approach to logic in the com- 
mon schools. 

. Constant exercise of the powers of_dis- 
crimination and judgment, with a conse- 
quent development of critical habits of 
mind, and some encouragement to a ca- 
tholicity of view in general. 


. Order of Procedure: To analyze a sentence 
we must tell— 

. The kind of sentence. 
a. As to meaning and use. 
b. As to structure. 

. The complete subject. 

. The complete predicate. 

. The bare subject. 

. The bare predicate, or predicate verb. 

. The complement or object, if any. 

. The modifiers of the subject, the verb, 
and the complement. 

. The modifiers of modifiers. 

. The connectives. 

. The independent elements. 


rights reserved. 


THE SENTENCE 


A. Significance in Thought and Expression. 


B. Classes. 
1. According to meaning or use. 


a. Declarative; as, “The girls study 
well.” 

b. Interrogative; as, “Do the girls study 
well 2?” 

c. Imperative; as, “Girls, please study 
harder.” 

d. Exclamatory; as, “How faithfully 
the girls study!” 


. According to form. 


a. Simple; as, “They behaved courteous- 
ly.” 

b. Compound; as, “The boy spoke 
courteously, but the teacher misunder- 
stood him.” 

. Complex; as,— 
The boy shows that he is courteous. 
Tke boy who is courteous will be 
liked. 
. Compound-complex; as, “That boy is 
poor, but he will succeed because he is 
polite and industrious.” 


. To think about :— 


a. Why must we have, as a logical ne- 
cessity, just these classes of sentences ? 

b. What do you think of the exclama- 
tory sentence and the compound-com- 
plex sentence as distinct types? 

. Do you use a variety of sentences in 
your expression, or do you cling 
monotonously to one type? 

d. What is our most frequent sin 
against the sentence ? 


C. Elements. 
1. Essential, or requisite. 


a. The subject; as, “Zhe boys play ball.” 
b. The predicate; as, “The boys play 
ball.” 
. To think about :— 
What, in the nature of our think- 
ing, makes it necessary to have just 
these two essential elements ? 
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2. 


3. 
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Subordinate. 
a. Modifiers. 
(1) Adjective; as, “A diligent boy 
will succeed.” 
(2) Adverb; as, 
patiently.” 
b. Connectives. 
(1) Conjunction; as,— 
The leaves are turning red and 
gold. 
The boy succeeds because he works. 
(2) Preposition; as,— 
The book on the table is mine. 
A basket sits wnder the table. 
Independent. 
a. Interjection; as, “Oh, where is she?” 
b. Noun; as, “J/ary, please lend me your 
pencil.” 


“The child waited 


THE SUBJECT 


A. Function in Our Thinking. 


B. 
a. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


5. 


Kinds. 4 


Complete; as, “Black, threatening clouds 
arose.” 
Bare: 
arose.” 
Compound; as, “Hoses and lilies bloom 
in the garden.” 
Logical; as, 

lt is easy to find fault. 

There was no water in the well. 
Grammatical; as—— 

It is easy to find fault. 

There was no water in the well. 


as, Black threatening clouds 


Nore.—This is called also the Expletive 


6. 


Subject and the Introductory Subject. 
There as an expletive has no adverb 
force whatever. 


Impersonal; as, “/¢ is growing dark.” 


C. The Bare Subject may be— 


5. 
2. 


3. 


4. 


A noun; as, “A fearful storm arose.” 
A pronoun; as, “You have done well.” 
An infinitive; as,— 
To give money is not enough. 
Giving others advice is easy. 
An adjective used as a noun; as,— 
The richest are not always the hap- 
piest. 


A. 
B. 


3. A prepositional phrase; as, 


. An adverb used as a noun; as, “Z’o-mor- 


row will be Sunday.” 
“Out of 
sight is out of mind.” 


. A clause; as, “What he says makes no 


bb) 
. 


difference 


. Any part of speech spoken of merely as 


the subject of an assertion about itself; 
as,— 
Write is a verb. 
They is a personal pronoun. 
Giving is sometimes a participle and 
sometimes an infinitive. 


. The Bare Subject may be enlarged by 


modifiers. 


. 3 


Adjective; as, “Black clouds arose.” 
Prepositional phrase; as,— 
The path through the woods is pleas- 
ant. 


. Participial phrase; as,— 


Stunned by the blow, he lay uncon- 
scious. 


. Infinitive phrase; as,— 


Water to drink is scarce in some parts 
of Texas. 


. Possessive noun or pronoun; as,— 


Mary’s mother is coming next week. 
Her sister can not come. 


. Appositive; as, “Paul, the apostle, was 


beheaded by Nero.” 


. Clause; as, “Water that is stagnant 1s 


unwholesome.” 


. To think about :— 
‘ 


What are the prevailing errors regard- 
ing subjects? 


. What noun equivalents do you use read- 


ily as subjects, in expressing your own 
thoughts 2 


THE PREDICATE 


Function in Our Thinking. 
Kinds. 


 F 


2. 


Complete; as, “Heavy clouds arose in 

the west.” 

Bare. 

a. Simple verb; as, “Heavy clouds aros: 
in the west.” 
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b. Verb phrase; as,— 
Carthage was destroyed by the 
Romans. 
c. Copula; as, “My brother és tall.” 
d. Copulative verb; as, “She seems un- 
happy.” 
3. Compound; as,— 
Clouds arose and quickly spread 
over the sky. 
C. The Bare Predicate may be enlarged by— 
1. Complements. 
a. Direct object; as, “I read The Youth’s 
Companion.” 
b. Subjective complement; as, “Long- 
fellow was a poet.” 
c. Objective complement; as,— 
They elected Tom captain of the 
team. 
Mother kept my breakfast hot. 
2. Modifiers. 
a. Adverb; as, “Alice sews well.” 
b. Adverbial phrase; as, “I saw them at 
the postoffice.” 
ce. Adverbial clause; as, “We started 
when the sun rose.” 
d. Adverbial noun; as, “She went home 
last Friday.” 
e. Infinitive phrase; as, “We went to 
walk.” : 
f. Indirect object; as, “Julia gave Clara 
a new book.” 
g. Adverbial predicate adjective; as,— 
The day dawned gray and cloudy. 


THE COMPLEMENT 


A; Logical Necessity for Complements. 


(4) Cognate; as, “She lives a useful 
life.” 

(5) Reflexive; as, “Sarah dressed 
herself hurriedly.” 

(6) Impersonal; as,— 
They footed ¢¢ from Hampden- 

Sidney to Farmville. 

(7) Retained object; as— 

Each man was given his share. 


. The Direct Object may be— 


(1) A noun; as, “Henry frightened 
Helen.” 
(2) A pronoun; as, “I saw her an 
hour ago.” 
(3) An adjective used as a noun; as,— 
She visited the poor and sick, the 
sad and lonely. 
(4) An adverb used as a noun; as,— 
You will never see yesterday 
again. 
(5) An infinitive; as,— 
Lucy has promised to do better. 
I enjoy reading an interesting 
book. 
(6) A clause; as, “I know that you 
are right.” 


. The Direct Object follows— 


(1) The transitive active verb, as a 
rule; as,— 
Father promised Alice a book. 
(2) The transitive passive verb, oc- 
casionally, as the retained object ; 
as,— 
Alice was promised a book, 


B. Classes. 2. Subjective Complement. 


1. Direct Object. a. Function in our thinking. 
a. Function in our thinking. b. The Subjective Complement may be— 
b. Kinds. ; (1) A noun; as, “Henry is my 
(1) Complete; as, “The destruction Soother? 


of Carthage removed the last 
great rival of Rome.” 

(2) Bare; as, “The destruction of 
Carthage removed the last great happy.” 
rival of Rome.” (4) A participle; as,— 

(3) Compound; as, “She has a new His clothes were faded and 
dress and hat.” worn. 


(2) A pronoun; as, “That is he.” 
(3) An adjective; as, “You look 








(5) A prepositional phrase, as a noun 
or an adjective; as,— 
Out of debt is out of misery. 
Everybody seemed seemed out 
of place. 
(6) An infinitive; as— 
To live well is to live happily. 
Making promises is not keep- 
ing them. 
(7) A clause; as,— 
My hope is that she will do bet- 
ter work. 
(8) An adverb used as an adjective; 


as,— 
The sun is up...... Father is 
here. 
c. The Subjective Complement may fol- 
low— 


(1) The copula; as, “They are our 
neighbors.” 
(2) A copulative verb; as, “The room 
grew very dark.” 
(3) A passive verb phrase; as,— 
He was elected an honorary 
member. 


Nott.—The Subjective Complement has 
other names: the Attribute Complement; the 
Predicate Nominative; the Predicate Adjec- 
tive. 


3. The Objective Complement. 
a. Function in our thinking. 
b. The Objective Complement may be— 
(1) A noun; as, “They named the 
boy George.” 
(2) An adjective; as, “She cried her- 
self sich.” 
(3) A participle; as,— 
Caroline kept us waiting a half 
hour. 
A prepositional phrase; as,— 
They have run themselves out 
of breath. 
An infinitive; as,— 
Do you consider that treating 
me fairly ? 
(6) A clause; as, “My mother made 
me what I am.” 


(4) 


(5) 
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c. The objective complement follows 
verbs of naming, calling, making, 
choosing, appointing, electing, think- 
ing, believing, considering, etc. 


Norr.—The Objective Complement, too, has 
other names: the Predicate Objective; the 
Factitive Predicate. 


MODIFIERS 


A. Function of Modifiers in Life. 
B. Function of Modifiers in Language. 
C. Modifiers of the Subject, the Object, and 
the Complement. 
1. Adjective; as,— 
A new student came last night. 
I heard a strange sound. 
My father is a good man. 
2. Adjective phrase; as,— 
The rules of the game must be strict- 
ly observed. 
We pitied the girl in distress. 
Mary was elected president of our 
literary society. 
3. Adjective clause; as,— 
The dress that she wore was plain and 
serviceable. 
I did not see the stranger who was 
with you. 
He proved an officer who was faithful 
and fearless. 
4. Appositive; as,— 
Nero, the tyrant, persecuted the Chris- 
tians. 
The Romans hated Nero, the tyrant. 
The persecutor of the Christians was 
Nero, the tyrant. 
5. Possessive noun or pronoun; as,— 
John’s father is my uncle. 
I met your sister in London. 
6. Infinitive phrase; as,— 
The desire to please is praiseworthy. 
Anne has a desire to visit Europe. — 
My greatest need is an opportunity 
to read more. 
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7. Participle; as,— PHRASES 


Hearing her voice and knowing that 
she did not wish to be interrupted, 
we passed on. 

We saw the storm coming. 


A. Distinguishing Marks. 
B. Kinds. 
1. According to structure. 


Mr. Adams is the man living next 
door to us. 


D. Modifiers of the Predicate Verb. 
. Adverb; as, “Lucy dances gracefully.” 


. Adverbial phrase; as,— 
A picture hangs between the windows. 
. Adverbial clause; as, “You may go 
when the bell rings.” 
. Adverbial noun; as,— 
Our train stopped only ten minutes in 
Philadelphia. 
. Adverbial adjective; as, “The sun set 
clear and bright.” 
. Indirect object; as, “Will you do me a 
favor ?” 
. Infinitive phrase; as,— 
She came ¢o ¢ell us about her travels. 


’. Modifiers of Modifiers. 


. Adverb; as, “They talk very confidently 
about it.” 
2. Adverb phrase; as,— 
Mary Queen of Scots was fascinating 
beyond description. 
. Adverb clause; as, “Tom is much older 
than John (is).” 


“. To think about: 


. What great services do modifiers per- 


form in our expression of thought? 

. What are some of our daily abuses of 
modifiers ? 

. How can we remedy these faults ? 

. What are some of the most overworked 
modifiers in our everyday speech ? 

5. What are your own pet adjectives and 
adverbs ? 

. Think of as many equivalents for these 
as possible, and try to vary and enlarge 
your usage. 


a. Prepositional; as,— 
The white house among the trees 
is my home. 
b. Participial; as,— 
Hearing a loud noise, I ran to the 
window. 
ce. Infinitive; as, “It is easy to find 
fault.” 
d. Verb; as, “I have been writing let- 
ters.” 


2. According to use. 


a. Adjective. 
(1) Prepositional; as,— 
The book on the table is a dic- 
tionary. , 
(2) Participial; as,— 
Tom raised his rifle, taking 
careful aim. 
(3) Infinitive; as— 
The desire ¢o rule is natural to 
all men. 
. Adverb. 
(1) Prepesitienal; as— 
A fallen tree lay across the 
road. 
(2) Infinitive; as, “I jumped to keep 
from falling.” 
c. Noun. 
(1) Prepositional; as,— 
A child stepped from behind 
‘the door. 
Out of sight is out of mind. 
(2) Infinitive; as, “Zo know her is to 
love her.” 
. Verb; as, “The rain was falling 
gently.” 


C. To think about: 
1. What term borrowed from modern busi- 


ness affairs explains the secret of the 
real nature of the phrase? 


2. What term adopted from modern games 


helps us better to understand the work 
of the phrase? 
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CLAUSES 


A. Distinguishing Marks. 
B. Kinds. 
1. Modifying Clauses. 

a. Adjective. 

(1) Descriptive clause; as,— 

The water, which was beauti- 
fully clear, lapped the sides 
of the boat. 

Her hair, which was dark 
brown, fell about her shoul- 
ders. 

(2) Restrictive clause; as,— 

They that touch pitch will be 
defiled. 

Do you know the man that is 
just entering the room? 

(3) Progressive, or narrative, or ad- 
ditional clause; as,— 

She brought him a glass of 
water, which he drank eager- 
ly. 

The crow dropped the cheese, 
which the fox then ate. 

b. Adverb. 

(1) Time; as, “We started when the 
sun rose.” 
(2) Manner; as, “Please do as J say.” 
(3) Place; as, “The bock lay where 
it fell.” 

(4) Cause; as, “He went because / 
asked him to do so.” 

(5) Condition; as, “I will go, if you 
wish it.” 

(6) Concession; as, “Though she is 
my sister, she does not resemble 
me. 

(7) Purpose; as, “We study that we 
may learn.” 

(8) Result; as, “She studied so little 
that she failed.” 

(9) Degree, cr comparison; as,— 

Ethel is taller than Kate (is). 
2. Substantive, or Noun Clauses. 
a. Subject; as, “What he says makes no 
difference.” 
b. Logical subject; as,— 


It has been proved that the earth is 
round, 
Direct object; as, “She told what she 
had heard.” 
Subjective complement ; as,— 
My hope is that she will improve. 
. Appositive; as,— 
I cherish the hope that she will im- 
prove. 
Objective complement; as,— 
Do you think him what he pretends 
to be? 
Object of a preposition; as,— 
Listen carefully to what J say. 
. Retained object; as,— 
I am informed that the 
failed. 
D. To think about: 
1. How are phrases and clauses alike ? 

. How are they unlike? 

. Are the modern terms, chosen to explain 
phrases, equally appropriate for clauses? 
What great services in expression to 
phrases and clauses perform ? 


hank has 


CON NECTIVES 


Conjunctions. 
1. Co-ordinate. 
a. Copulative; as, and, also, moreover, 
likewise, as well as, furthermore, etc. 

Adversative; as, but, yet, still, how- 

ever, while, etc. 

Casual; as, for, therefore, hence, then, 

$0. 

Alternative; as, or, either, else, nor, 
neither. 
Correlative. 

(1) In pairs: as, 
only—but 


both—and,; not 
also: either—or; 
neither—nor. 
(2) In threes: as, 
and; either—or—or; 


nor—nor. 


not only—but— 
neither— 


Subordinate. 


a. Place: as, whither, 


where, whence, 
wherever. 
. Time; as, when, before, after, since, 


as, until. 
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c. Manner; as, how, however, howso- 
ever. 
d. Cause or reason; as, because, since, as, 
now that. 
. Comparison; as, than, as. 
. Purpose; as, that, so, so that, lest. 
. Result; as, that, so that. 
. Condition; as, if, wnless, except, pro- 
vided. 
Concession; as, though, although. 
}. Substantive; as, that, whether, and 
sometimes #f. 


=o re ® 


o me 
7 


B. Prepositions. 


1. Kinds. 
a. Of place. 
(1) Place where; as, about, above, 
across. 
(2) Place whither; as, into, up, 


through, towards. 
(3) Place whence; as, down, from, 
off, out of. 
b. Of time; as, after, before, during, un- 
til, till. 
ce. Of exclusion or separation; as, besides, 
but, save, except, etc. 
d. Phrasal prepositions; as,— 
in order that, on account of, in spite 
of, according to. 
e. Miscellaneous; as, against, respecting, 
etc. 
2. Uses. 
a. Compounded with verbs, adverbs, or 
conjunctions; as,— 
withdraw, overlook, therein, there- 
from, thereby, wherein, whereupon, 
whereby. 
b. Following a verb, and being really a 
part of it; as,— 
My uncle approved of the plan. 
They will root up the whole ground. 
ce. As relation words—the most common 


use; as— 
They sat under the shade of the 
trees. 
3. Prepositions may have as objects— 
a. A noun; as,— 
The lady was remarkable for energy 
and talent. 


C. 


F. 


G. 
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b. A pronoun; as, “I sit beside her.” 
c. An adjective; as, “Lift up your eyes 
on high.” 
d. An adverb; as, “I have not seen her 
since then.” 
e. A phrase; as, “He stepped from be- 
hind a tree.” 
f. An infinitive; as,— 
None knew thee but to love thee. 
She shrinks from inflicting pain. 
g. A clause; as,— 
They cannot live on what they earn. 


INDEPENDENT ELEMENTS 


. Interjection; as, “Adas/ there’s no hope for 


him.” 


. Noun. 


1. Noun of address; as,— 
Young man, I have a word to say to 
you. 
2. Noun of exclamation; as,— 
Poor girl! she has a great deal of 
trouble. 
3. Absolute noun; as,— 
She went into the dark house, her 
fear rising with every step. 
Pronoun. 
1. Nominative of exclamation; as,— 
Ah, unhappy // Too late! 
2. Objective of exclamation; as,— 
Ah, me/ what shall I do? 


. Adverbs; as,— 


Now, the story runs thus. 
Well, proceed with the story. 


. Infinitive phrase; as,— 


To make a long story short, the 
plan was a failure. 
Participial phrase; as,— 
Judging from her appearance, you 
are not giving her justice. 
Speaking generally, it may be said 
that he excels in description. 
Prepositional phrase; as,— 
By the way, when shall we start ? 


. Responsives; as,— 


No, you don’t understand me. 
Yes, that is exactly what I mean. 
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I. Exclamatory infinitive; as, “She to study 
medicine !” 

J. Pleonastic expressions; as,— 

The smith, a mighty man was he. 


K. To think about: 
1. In what way are these expressions inde- 
pendent ? 
2. What services do independent elements 
perform in our expression of thought? 


3. What do you discover about the punc- 
tuation of independent elements ? 


Nore.—The work outlined by this syllabus 
is too full and difficult for the seventh and 
eighth grades of the elementary school. It is 
designed as a guide for the logical develop- 
ment of the subject of analysis as it may be 
presented in high school classes. Teachers of 
elementary grades may find it suggestive, but 
should not attempt to follow it. 


FITNESS FOR TEACHING 


ALEXANDER CHAPLAIN, Ped. D. 


The term teacher is hard to define, if in fact 
it can be defined at all in a satisfactory man- 
ner. If you say that a teacher is a person who 
is a scholar, and naturally adapted to the 
work of giving instruction; one capable of 
governing and leading others; one who has 
tact in management, and quick to see the needs 
of pupils, etc., put all these things together, 
and yet you come far short of a good defini- 
tion of a real teacher, because there is some- 
thing in a capable teacher that is indefinable; 
for it does not make so much difference what a 
pupil learns as from whom it is learned. The 
world is not starving for need of education 
half so much as for a warm interest of soul 
for soul; for after all the lessons have been 
said, the effect remains, that which the pupil 
holds over from school days, will be the view 
taken of life, and the way of thinking which 
has been gained from the teacher. — 

As yet you have no accurate test of the 
teacher's aptitude for work; no way of meas- 
uring the worth of the teacher by the results 
of her work in leading pupils to be stronger 
in heart and intellect. Only those, therefore, 
who realize to the fullest extent the magni- 
tude of the work of the teacher can ever expect 
to succeed. 

It is not necessary that a person be a Sam- 
son in physical strength, a Solomon in wis- 
dom, a Job in patience, or an angel in good- 


ness in order to teach school; yet she must 
have the qualifications found in these repre- 
sentatives, although not in the same degree. 
This is soon recognized when you remember 
that day by day and year by year the profes- 
sion of teaching is being lifted to higher and 
nobler planes. Teachers are doing better 
work; they are getting better pay for their 
work because of its quality; teachers are being 
held in higher esteem than ever before; school 
systems are receiving more attention, and the 
results of the work depend on how well it is 
performed. There is a great future to the 
profession of the teacher. The mother-in-law 
of Benjamin Franklin urged as an objection to 
intrusting her daughter into his hands, that 
there were already two printing presses in 
America, and that there would be no support 
for the third one, the one which the young, 
ambitious Franklin was establishing. But 
could she have looked forward to this time, 
when every town of five thousand inhabitants 
has one or more daily papers, the mother-in- 
law would have given her consent to the mar- 
riage, saying, The printing business is one that 
has a future to it. So the teaching profession 
has a future to it; you are educating, not only 
for the present century, but for all centuries 
that are to come. It is, indeed, a sublime 
thought that those engaged in this great work 
may influence the minds of future generations. 
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SCHOLARSHIP 


The basis for fitness for teaching, so far as 
an be gained by study, is accurate, well-de- 
tined scholarship. To teach well, you must 
be a scholar. You are so full of theories and 
methods that you sometimes overlook the first 
great element found in the successful teacher. 
There is no substitute for this qualification, 
uid the better education you acquire along 

th other qualifications, the easier and more 
congenial will be the work of teaching. There 
is so much te learn, so much you should know, 

» much you wish you knew, us you stand be- 

re a class of bright pupils thirsting and 
hungering for wisdom, 

The less you know about a subject, the more 
trouble you will have with your pupils; when, 
if you had a thorough knowledge of the sub- 
jects of study, your pupils would be more 
orderly and respectful. The pupil who real- 
izes that the teacher is competent to instruct, 
has a much greater degree of confidence in 
her than in one who pretends to be competent. 

Scholarship dees not mean a mind crammed 
full of questions and answers; mental facul- 
ties are not developed in that way. By a 
scholar is meant a learner, a student; she 
knows some things well, and has the ability 
and inclination to learn more; she is earnest 
and faithful in the pursuit of more know- 
ledge; she recognizes her need of more thor- 
ough training of her faculties. A normal 
school alone cannot do this work for you, 
neither can the college. 

You must do it yourself; you must grow 
constantly. You had better be a growing 
teacher of very moderate attainments than one 
of finished growth with large attainments. 
When you have ceased to be a student, you 
have lost your greatest power; for growing 
out of indefinite knowledge comes indefinite 
teaching, and this is one of the causes of many 
failures in the schoolroom. Facts must be 


made clear; illustrations must be well chosen; 
ihe language must be well fitted to the abilities 
of the pupils. Unless you are careful and 
painstaking, there will always be some in the 
school who will miss valuable points in your 





instruction. <A little girl returned from 
school one evening, and during a conversation 
with her mother, she said, “Our teacher asked 
such a queer question to-day.” “What was 
it?” queried her mother. “While we were in 
the music class, she was drawing things on the 
blackboard, little round things, with tails to 
them, and asked us, How many beets in a 
bushel?” “That was a queer question to ask 
in the music class,” said the mother. “When 
I see the teacher, I will ask her about it.” 
When the mother saw the teacher, a little 
while afterward, she said, “My little girl did 
not know what you meant by asking the class 
how many beets were in a bushel.” The 
teacher looked surprised, and said, “I do not 
remember asking that. I did ask, How many 
beats in a measure?” Evidently the little girl 
meant all right, but the question was indefinite 
to her, or she was mixed on the terms bushel 
and measure. 

It is not everyone who is well educated that 
possesses the power of either imparting know- 
ledge or training the minds of others. To say 
that one who is well taught as a student will 
be able to teach well, is equivalent to saying 


that one who has been well doctored could be- - 


gin the practice of medicine, or to say that 
anyone who has felt the power of the law 
could begin the practice of law. A good edu- 
cation is a valuable thing to acquire, and 
without a considerable amount of knowledge 
you cannot be successful. 

(To be continued.) 


The NEXT MEETING of the CLASSICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


The Classical Association of Virginia, 
which, as our readers are aware. has been or- 
ganized as an integral section of the State 
Teachers’ Association, will hold its next an- 
nual meeting under the auspices of that body 
during Thanksgiving week in Richmond. A 
new feature of the occasion will be an address 
before the general public by some distin- 
guished American scholar, who will be in- 
vited as the guest of the Classical Association. 
At the next meeting this public address will 


oe ea = 


eee 
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be given by Professor Kirby Flower Smith, ings of “dving,” ".," “led,” “principal,” 
of the Johns Hopkins University, who will “principle,” “stationery,” and “too.” The re- 


speak on the subject, “Propertius, a Medern — sults are tabulated below. 


Lover in the Augustan Age.” At the meeting 


Words given 


No. of times 


No. of times 


for the reading cf papers, Mr. Clement C. out. ——" a 
Read, of the John Marshall High School, will aq) yioht 30 19 
present a paper on “The Division of High altteont | 0 
School Latin into a College and a Non-Col-  ¢jijef — | 1 
lege Section.” and Prof. Ashton W. MeWhor- decision 3 3 
ter, of Hampden-Sidn vy, will follow with a describe ] 6 
paper on the subject, “What Place are we Go- — diiferent 0 0 
ing to Assign the Study of Greek in the Edu- disappear { 3 
cational System of our State?” It is hoped disappoint 7 3 
that Mr. Read’s paper will be discussed by dying { 5 
Prof. William Il. Whiting, of Hampden-Sid- jini aatiete 15 15 
ney College: Principal George McK. Bain, of exaggerate 16 19 
the Norfolk High School, and Principal W.  gyatiy 2 3 
H. Black, of the Lynchburg High School, and ssaiteen 3 3 
that Professor McWhorter’s paper will be dis- orammar 1 3 
cussed by Pres. R. E. Blackwell, of Randolph- independent 6 3 
Macon College; Editor R. L. Blanton, of the jp fnite | 0 
Virginia Journal of Education, and Secretary — jycicstent 1b 9 
R. C. Stearnes, of the State Board of Educa- | ¢ellectual { 4 
tion. The meeting will close with a round- — ;;. 19 16 
table discussion of teachers’ problems, in ja} opatory 11 3 
which all members present will participate. coli, 12 19 
The last meeting of the Classical Associa-  },q 9 8 
tion, which occurred last Thanksgiving in Nor-  jitenapy 1 ‘ 
folk, was generally recognized as one of the a 13 6 
best attended and most enthusiastic features | jiiceable 19 5 
of the State Teachers’ Association. All friends aiiiitiimaasiis 9 10 
of the classics will desire to see this reputation ianenaitieni , 2 11 
steadily maintained. pamphlet Q 9 
perform 2 1 
SPELLING planned 6 4 
possess 7 2 
C. ALPHONSO SMITH prejudice 8 4 
principal 9 13 
A LIST OF WORDS FOR DRILL WORK principle 5 13 
, privilege 9 9 
As a test in spelling I read out the follow- profession 2 2 
ing fifty-eight words to two of my classes. promised 0 4 
The first class numbered forty-one and the pursue 10 5 
test was made in November, 1911; the second ~ receive 1 1 
class numbered thirty-six and the test was recommend 5 9 
made in October, 1912. Of course, wherever rhythm 23 26 
necessary, the words were carefully defined, ridiculous 14 12 
sentences being cited to illustrate the mean- sentence 1 
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vords given poked y Nnisspeliea summer duty can be divided in late autumn, 

ne nOUE. oan and each division will speedily develop mto 
eparate 8 10 a fine plant from which you can expect flow- 
shepherd 6 8 ers throughout the entire winter. The Agera- 
iege 8 9 tum is always a favorite with the lover of 
tationery 16 13 dainty flowers because of its exquisitely deli- 
surprise 3 1 cate lavender-blue color. 
symmetry 13 6 ~ Another excellent but little grown flower is 
hough 0 0 Plumbago capensis. This is nearly of the 
thought 0 0 same soft, beautiful color as the Ageratum, 
[vo 0 0) but here all resemblance between the two ends. 
thoroughly 5 4 The Phumbago frequently grows to be six and 
through 1 0 eight feet tall, and can be trained about a 
(vranny 10 4 large window with charming effect. Its flow- 
intil Ss * 1 ers are shaped like those of the annual Phlox, 
villain 23 11 but are borne in loese spikes at the tip of the 
writer 2 2 new branches. To keep it blooming, cut back 


The words “different,” “though,” “thought,” 
ind “too,” may be omitted from the list since 
not one of them was misspelled. The prepara 
tory schools, however, would render a service 
‘o their pupils if they would post this list in 
ihe schoolroom and drill on it till every pupil 
can spell and use every word correctly. These 
words were not chosen as catch-words. They 
were chosen because they occur and recur fre- 
quently in student themes. To learn to spell 
and to use properly each one of them would 
be a great gain to a pupil whether he enters 
college or not. 


The WINTER WINDOW GARDEN 
EBEN E, REXFORD 


Browallia Major is a comparatively new 
plant. It is of extremely easy culture. Those 
who are fond of blue flowers will prize it 
lighly, as it is of a shade extremely rare among 
house plants: It begins to bloom when quite 
small, but it is not until it grows to some size 
that it is at its best. It is grown from seed or 
cuttings. This, like the Petunia, is a fine 
bracket plant if allowed to train itself. It is 
also very effective as a basket plant. 

Another garden plant that can be strong- 
ly recommended for the winter window-garden 
is the Ageratum. Old plants which have done 


the old growth now and then and feed the 
plant well to encourage constant development. 
As long #s it grows it will bloom. It is to 
be wondered at that a plant of so much beauty 
is so little cultivated- The impression proba- 
bly prevails that it is not an easy plant to 
manage, but such is not the case. 

Ten-week Stock—the “Gillyflower” of our 
grandmothers—is another garden flower that 
can be made good use of in the house in win- 
ter. Take up the smallest of your plants just 
before cold weather comes. Cut away most 
of the top, leaving about eight inches of the 
main stalks, with stubs of branches. Pot it 
in ordinary garden loam, water it well, and 
put it in a shady place until it becomes estab- 
lished in its new quarters and shows signs of 
growth. Then remove to a light but cool place. 
For rooms where there is no fire heat, but are 
frost-proof, it is one of the best plants we can 
select, as it will bloom constantly and profuse- 
ly. Its flowers, which are very lasting in qual- 
ity. are borne in spikes six or eight inches 
long. They come in red, mauve, lilac, pale 
vellow, and pure white. Their fragrance close- 
lv resembles that of the Carnation. 

The Marguerite Carnation as a garden flow- 
er is a comparative failure. because it seldom 
comes into full bleom before cold weather 
puts an end to it. But if plants having dou- 
ble flowers of fine color are potted in late Oc- 
tober they will centinue to bloom throughout 


Cer 
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the winter in the window-garden and give 
nearly as much satisfaction as the greenhouse 
varieties of Carnation. ‘Their flowers are 
smaller, as a general thing, than those of the 
greenhouse sorts, but frequently they are quite 
as double and nearly always as fragrant, and 
they have the merit of seldom splitting the 
-t he taken to shower the ptant 
and liberally, as the red spider de- 


salvx. Care mu 
frequently 


lights to work on it ina dry atmosphere. Th: 
Carnation likes a cool room, and can be grown 
with Ten-week Stock in windows some dis- 
tance from the living-rcom fire. Try a few 
plants of it this season and you will be sure 
to include it in your list in future. It will 
give you a dozen blossoms where you would 


get one from the greenhouse sorts. 
The Azalea is a favorite 
flowering, and its popularity is ri 
Well-grown specimens will be 
ered with flowers of most lovely shades of red, 


plant for winter- 
hly deserved. 


literally CovVv- 


rose, cherry, and pure white, some single, some 
double—all beautiful. They last for weeks if 
kept in a cool temperature. The that 
suits the Ten-week Stock and the Marguerite 
Carnation will suit this plant perfectly, there- 
for 


room 


fore the three make a fine combination 
cool but sunny windows. 

No winter window-garden collection can be 
considered complete nowadays if it does not 
include such bulbs as the Holland and Roman 
Hyacinths, Lilium Harrisii, and several va- 
rieties of Narcissus. These can be potted in 
October and November, put away in a dark, 
cool place to form roots, and left there until 
the first of January or later. Bring them out 
when the top has begun to push up, and they 
will soon under the 
combined warmth and _ light. 
Plants potted in the months named ought to 
come into bloom in February. 

It must not be understoed by the reader that 
because I do not extend the list I have made 
mention of all kinds of plants which I consider 
desirable for winter use where flowers are de- 
manded. But I have named those I consider 
most likely to afford satisfaction to the ama- 
teur. There are many kinds which the expe- 


make vigorous growth 


influence of 


rienced gardener can coax into bloom which 


the amateur would fail utterly with, and these 
I do not think it worth while to say anything 
about in this connection. 

There are many plants having fine foliage 
which can be grown to excellent advantage 
with flowering ones. Their leaves will admira- 
bly supplement the beauty of the blossoins, 
and there may be times when they will have 
to be depended on to make the window-garden 
attractive. I would advise including severas 
plants of the Madame Salleroi Geranium, with 
its green and white foliage, Begonias argentea 
euttata, olive and dull red, with silvery-white 
spots, and maculata aurea, gold-spotted and 
blotched on a dark green mound, and antheri- 
cum plant having grass-like 
foliage of pale green striped with pure white. 
There are all easily grown. Their foliage 1s 
almost as attractive as flowers, and they wil 
do much to brighten up the window-garden 


variegatum,. a 


when there are few flowers in it. 

Before closing this paper it may be well to 
give a few general directions about the care 
of plants grown for winter flowering. In iate 
fall we seldom have much sunshine, and evapo- 
ration of moisture from the soil will be slow. 
Our plants at this season will, for the most 
part, be making very little growth, and a plant 
not growing actively is not in a condition to 
need much water. Therefore we must be care- 
ful to give only enough to keep the soil 
moderately moist. It should never be wet. If 
we were to water freely at this time, a souring 
of the soil would most likely take place, and 
this would result in a diseased condition of 
the roots, from which the plant might not re- 
cover. As soon as sunny weather sets in and 
the plants begin to make a vigorous growth the 
supply of water can be increased. Let the in- 
crease be in proportion to the development of 
the plant. 

Plants not making much growth are in no 
need of a fertilizer, because they are not in a 
condition to assimilate it- The application of 
one at such times will do great harm. Wait 
until they begin to grow, and then apply it. 
Give it in small quantities at first, and in- 
crease it from time to time as the condition 
of the plant warrants. But never give enough 








| bring about a forced growth. Aim always 
ind only to secure healthy development. A 
plant forced into rapid growth i8 never a 
iealthy one, remember. It will lack the vital- 
iy necessary to carry it through the working 
period successfully. 

Give all the fresh air you can. Open doors 
ind windows at some distance from your plants 
on pleasant days, and give your plants a 
‘hance to breathe in pure oxygen in liberal 
quantity. Give all the sunshine you can. And 
iim to keep the temperature of the room be- 
tween seventy degrees by day and fifty-five at 
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night. It will probably exceed these figures in 
both directions, but try to regulate it in such 
a way as to avoid the extremes of intense heat 
and dangerous cold. 

Use water liberally on the foliage of your 
plants. By washing off the dust, it keeps open 
the pores of the leaves throngh which they 
breathe, and it tempers the hot, dry atmos- 
phere usually prevailing in the living-room- 
The only way to modify this condition is to 
keep water constantly evaporating on stove or 
register and make frequent use of the sprayer. 


A PROTRACTED MEETING and A WEDDING 


Down in Halifax, with its fourteen country 
high schools, an agricultural high school, a 
normal training class, a school fair building, 
some fine school leagues, two supervising 
teachers—yes, down in Halifax, made famous 
by that prince of talkers, J. S. Thomas, we 
recently had a unique experience. You have 
heard of correlation. Well, we correlated two 
schoo] meetings with two church functions 
greatly to our own advantage. 

On October ...... , Supt. H. J. Watkins and 
myself went to Crystal Hill to organize a 
league. We found here a protracted meeting 
just beginning. Rev- Mr. Aylor, the pastor of 
the church, is a member of a league in another 
section of the county and when he ascertained 
the purpose of our visit he invited us to hold 
our meeting in his church. So enthusiastic 
was the meeting, which opened with prayer 
and closed with the benediction that no preach- 
ing service was held. It is needless to say that 
we organized a league with a very large mem- 
bership. 

On the same day we visited Winn’s Creek, 
where a still greater surprise awaited us. We 
visited this school to reorganize a league. We 
‘ound the school in a state of great excitement 
ver a wedding scheduled to take place in the 
nearby church at 3 P. M. When Rev. Mr. 
dass, the officiating minister, ascertained the 

ature of our visit he extended us a cordial 





invitation to take charge of the immense con- 
gregation immediately at the conclusion of 
the marriage ceremony. This we did and it 
has been a long while since we talked to such 
a large audience. Of course the bride and 
groom were excused in order that they might 
go on their way rejoicing: 


SAD BUT TRUE 


We recently visited a large school contain- 
ing four class rooms and a fine assembly hall 
fitted up with opera chairs. This school could 
be made one of the most beautiful in the State, 
but it was sad to look at the grounds. Situ- 
ated on a beautiful lot high above the publie 
road, we found large gullies instead of a 
smooth lawn. No fence enclosed the grounds; 
there were a few stunted trees planted two 
vears ago by a trustee. In the school rooms 
conditions were still worse. The modern sys- 
tem of heating and ventilating has been aban- 
doned because no janitor had been employed 
and the teachers were so busy teaching that 
they had no time for other things. The 
chances are that the transoms and windows 
had not been washed for three vears. A pessi- 
mist looking over this up-to-date school might 
well ask, “Where is your boasted educational 
progress? How is this better than the one- 
room school? Oh, that our teachers might see 


the value of beautiful surroundings!” 





a 
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A LETTER 
Dear Sir: Will you please send me_ plans 
for organizing a Citizens League, and for the 
improvement of the school, ete.? I am plan- 
ning to do some big work in the school im- 
provement line this time, and would like to 
be able to obtain a certificate of recommenda- 
tion for the improvements that we get. I shall 
have a little one-room school all to myself. 
Any suggestions that vou can make will be 
much appreciated. 
Yours truly, 
S. Emma Bradshaw. 


Windsor. Va. 


plants. There is a flourishing league and con 
sequently beautifully kept grotnds. More 
than twenty boarding pupils attend — this 
school. Last year there were fifteen graduates 

Charlotte Court House, A. L. Lincoln, prin- 
One of the best libraries in the State 
“ach room con- 


cipal. 
is to be found in this school. 
tains two or more framed pictures. We saw 
here a remarkably fine chemical laboratory. 
Three basket-ball courts are on the grounds, 
which are enclosed by a fine iron fence. An 
exhibit had been assembled fer the benefit of 
It was as good as any 
can show. Lincoln has been here 
and is one of the most respected 


the visiting teachers. 
city school 
four years 














FATHER AND SON 


Wakefield, J. J. Lincoln, principal. This is 
ene of the finest schools I have seen in East- 
ern Virginia. Ten rooms besides an audito- 
rium and reading room. The feature of this 
school is the reading room tastefully furnished 
and containing besides a good collection of 
books, a number of magazines and daily pa- 
pers. On the walls are the following pictures: 
Tower of St. Anthony, Coloseum, Parthenon, 
Reading from Homer, and Hadrian’s Arch. 
Every room in this building has growing 





citizens of the town. Whenever his school 
needs anything he visits the substantial men of 
the community and says, “I have come to col- 
lect five dollars from you; we need additional 
books for our lobrary.” And the man at once 
gives him a check. Anything that Lincoln. 
Junior, says along the school lines goes in 


Charlotte. 


PLAYGROUNDS AT LAWRENCEVILLE 


Principal George D. Rowe, of Lawrenceville, 
has fitted up a playground at his school! ac- 











ording to plans laid out by Dr. Myron T. 
Scudder, at the University last summer. One 
of the first things Mr. Rowe did on taking 
charge of the school at Lawrenceville was to 
reorganize the league, which had been dor- 
mant for several years. 


FINE SCHOOL AT BEDFORD 


Bedford is to have one of the finest high 
school buildings in the State. Built of the new 
fire-proof tiling, this school will contain twelve 
class rooms, a teachers’ rest room, a principal’s 
office and a first-floor auditorium equal to an 


opera house. 
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PATRON'S DAY 


About seventy counties observed Patron’s 
Day on November Ist. We are anxious to ob 
tain reports on the success of the day. Espec- 
ially anxious are we to get a list of leagues 
organized, with the names and addresses of 
the officers. If a league has been organized in 
your school this session send us a list of the 
officers in order that we may help to make the 
work successful. 


INDUSTRIAL WORK FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Few of us can hope to have manual train- 
ing classes in our schools at the present time. 








, Boru 


bee 

















THE TIMID WOMAN TEACHER 


At several teachers’ meetings this fall we 
have tried very hard to get the ladies to taik, 
but with poor success. Why isthis? You may 
answer, “Becatise a few shallow-brained men 
monopolize all the time.” In all seriousness, 
we wish the women teachers would have more 
to say at our institutes. They read formal 
papers occasionally; but if they would just rise 
once and a while and ask a question or mak> 
some pertinent suggestion, we would have bet- 
ter meetings: 


What’s the next best thing to do? In connec. 
tion with our School Clubs or Junior Leagues 
we have prepared a series of cooking and sew- 
ing exercises for girls. The work is to be done 
at home and there is to be an exhibit near the 
close of the session. We also have induced the 
Department of Agriculture to issue a bulletin 
for the boys containing experiments in agri- 
culture and directions for making some things 
useful on the farm. These pamphlets will be 
ready for distribution about November 15th. 
Whether you have charge of an agricultural 
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high school, a four-year high school or just a 
plain, one-room school, we wish you to write 


for these pamphlets. 


“At twelve o'clock we have recess and then 
Extract fron. child’s compo- 
sition on Our School. In the background is 
a glimpse of the Wakefield High School; the 
teacher in the center of the ring is Miss Brent, 
daughter of Frank P- Brent, one of Virginia's 
Notice the hedge sur- 


we all rejoice.” 


most scholarly teachers. 
rounding the school and the young tree near 
the center of the picture. Few schools in the 
State have as well kept grounds as this one. 
How about your school? 


Patron’s Day: In October, all the schools 
of Charles City county were visited by Super- 


intendent Egglestion, Jackson Davis, Supt. W.’ 


B. Coggin, and Miss Sue C. Cleaton, school 
supervisor. The patrons were present to greet 
the visitors. The room at the left in the above 
picture is a work room. On one side is a cook- 
ing outfit, on the other work benches for the 
boys. The.county supervisors have recently 
made an appropriation to equip these rooms 
that are being established in all the county 
schools. 


THE EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 

Yes, we are going to have a great meeting. 
Everywhere I go I hear teachers say they ex- 
pect to be in Richmond Thanksgiving. The 
biggest thing about the meeting to me will be 
the State Teachers’ Association. Prof. J. P. 
McConnell, the president of the Association, 
is working hard to make the meeting a suc- 
You can help best by attending. At this 
writing we do not know who the speakers will 
be. But one thing I know, Stearnes, Fitz- 
patrick, Joe Saunders, Painter, Keister, Algar 
Woolfolk, Mrs. Moffett, Miss Frances Wil- 
liams, Miss Sallie Dickinson, Dr. D. W. Read 
and a thousand and one of the chosen people 
will be on hand. Why, I have even heard that 
Mr: Eggleston and Hon. P. P. Claxton, U. S. 
Commissioner of Education, will attend the 
You can’t afford to miss it. 


cess. 


meeting. 


The next biggest thing to me will be the 
Co-operative Education Association. Friday 
will be Co-operative day. We want your 
league to send a citizen delegate to this ineet- 
ing. There will be talks on the league work 
by some of our wide-awake teachers and su- 
perintendents. At its meeting Friday night, 
the Association had some first-class speakers to 
talk on very live educational topics. 

SCHOOLS SENDING IN SCORE CARDS 

Occoquan, Prince William, Richard C. Hay- 
den. 

Moores, Rockbridge, Marvin P. Fultz. 

Morven, Amelia, Miss Lelia A. Scott- 

Bluemont, Loudoun, Geno A. Young. 

Meadowville, Fauquier, Miss Minnie Bow- 
ers. 

Ginter Park, Henrico, Miss Mary Glasgow. 

Ivanhoe, Wythe, J. R. Collins. 

Cold Harbor, Hanover, Miss Mary A. Car- 
son. 

Carpers Valley, Frederick, R- L. Stickel. 

Nassawadox, Northampton, Mrs. B. B. Fit- 
chett. 

Crater, Prince George, Miss Belle Webb. 

Trinity, Dinwiddie, Miss Berta L. Hardy. 

Point Eastern, Caroline, Misses Covington. 

Shuman, Accomac High, H. J- Clark and 
Miss Le Cato. 





The Journal is in great measure what the 
Division Superintendents make it. 





\ 


Agricultural education, first of all, should 
teach how to do the few simple things that 
transform from a laborious occupation of 
many hazards into a safe and profitable in- 
dustry. 





“Nurture your mind with great thoughts. 
To believe in the heroic makes heroes.”— 
Disraeli. 
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The RURAL HIGH SCHOOL and the TRAINING of HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS 


CHAS, G, MAPHIS, Professor of Secondary Education, University of Virginia 


\ paper read at the Conference for Educa- 


tion in the South, April, 1912). 


Any attempt to discuss this comprehensive 
uid dual subject in a short time allotment of 
fifteen minutes must necessarily result in a 
mere outline of suggestion, rather than a logi- 
cal treatment leading to definite conclusions. 

| suggest then for our consideration and 
further discussion in connection with the first 
part of my topic: 

1. What should be the true aim of the rural 
high school 2 

2. What is its present status? 

3. What should we attempt to make it? 

I shall use as a basis for what I have to 
suggest statistics for Virginia high schools 
because I have these at hand, and because I 
presume that while conditions in the other 
Southern States are not identical, they are 
similar and the deductions will apply to the 
South as a whole. 


If some of the statistics reveal a good many 
apparent deficiencies and weaknesses, we must 
not forget the remarkably rapid growth of the 
high school systems of the Southern States 
since 1905. This has been a period of begin- 
nings, of campaigning, of initiation and or- 
ganization of movements, of transforming 
competing into co-operative forces, and of. di- 
recting them toward the establishment of high 
school systems. The work is now well started. 
It has received an impetus which is carrying it 
along at such a rapid rate as will make it 
dangerous and wasteful if it is not wisely di- 
rected toward proper ends. The constructive 
peried of our development is now upon us and 
our present pressing duty is to give proper 

ape and form to our own handiwork. The 

ild has been burn. It is a hearty, lusty, grow- 


ug infant whose character we must shape and , 


whose destiny is in our hands. 


In Virginia there were reported— 

No. 4d-iear Ligh Schools—1905-6, 10; 1909- 
10, 83; 1911-12, 143. 

No. 3- Year Liigh Schools—1905-6, 19; 1909- 
10, Si; 1911-12, 123. 

No. 2-Year liigh Schools—1905-6, 13; 1909- 
10, 143; 1911-12, 113. 

No. 1-Year High Schools—1905-6, 2; 1909- 
10, 34; 1911-12, about 100. 

Three or more High School Teachers—1905- 
6, 13; 1909-10, 78 (more than 2); 1911-12, 61. 

Two High School Teachers—1905-6, 10; 
1909-10, 54; 1911-12, 89. 

One Tiigh School Teacher—1905-6, 23; 
1909-10, 209; 1911-12, 228. 

312 schools reported in 1909-10, attendance 
as follows: 

First Year—Boys, 2,910; girls, 3,296; total, 
6,206. 

Second Year—Boys, 1,425; girls, 1,987; to- 
tal, 3,412. 

Third Year—Boys, 700; girls, 1,126; total, 
1,826. 

Fourth Year—Boys, 294; girls, 577; total, 
871. 

Total, boys, 5329. Total, girls, 6,986. 
Grand total, boys and girls, 12,315. 

In other words, 50 per cent. of the high 
schoo] pupils were in the first year; 29 per 
cent. in the second year; 15 per cent. in the 
third year, and 6 per cent. in the fourth year. 
9.618 out of 12,315, or 79 per cent. of the to- 
tal attendance were in the first and second 
year, and from facts I shall point out later it 
will be seen that a large proportion of those 
reported in the third year, should have been 
placed in the second year. 

These figures include the seventeen city 
schools. which, if taken out, would still in- 
crease the proportion of students in the first 
and second high school year. 

Expressing it in different terms we find the 
enrollment as follows: 





a ee ep ee en 
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I irst high school year, 100 per cent. 
Second high school year, of per cent. 
Third high school year, 50 per cent. 
Fourth high school year, 14 per cent. 

This is net so far below the general aver 
find 
York there were ciosen twenty-five 


age, as we illustrated by the following: 
i New 
cities (not including New York City) in which 


the enrollment was taken by grades each year 


from 1899 to 1906, inclusive, with the follow- 
ing results: 


Kirst year high school, 100 per cent. 


Second year school, 60 per cent. 
Third vear high school, 42 per cent, 
Fourth year high school, 30 per cent. 

In a careful analysis of the reperts of the 
high schools of Virginia made this year to 
the Department of Public Instruction, I find 
the following interesting facts which I think 


show some of the 


weaknesses uid deficiencies 
of our high schools and indicate to us the 
point of contact in our efforts to improve the 
system. 


First, out of a total of 378 schools report- 


) 


ing, 143 or about 37 per cent. classed them- 


selves as four-year high schools. A close an- 
alysis, however, showed that only 61 out of the 
142, or 16 per cent. of the total number had 
three or more teachers and could, therefore, 
be properly classified as four year schools. 
Sixty-nine reported as four-year high schools, 
with two teachers devoting all their time to 
high school work, and twelve as four-year 
schools with one high school teacher. 

Likewise, out of 123 schools reporting them- 
selves as three-year schools, five had three or 
more teachers. twenty had two high school 
teachers, and ninety-eight had only one high 
school teacher. 

One hundred and thirteen were one-teacher 
high schools offering two years of high school 
work, and in many instances I have no doubt 
the high school teacher was also doing some 
grade work. 

Thus we see that while 37 per cent. claimed 
to be four-year high schools only 16 per cent. 
actually measured up to the requirements as 


to teacher force; while very few of the 32 per 
cent. claiming to be three-year high schools, 
measured up to the requirements; but taking 
that did with the four-year schools 
which are really three-year schools 23 per 


those 


three-year schools. 


oy 


cent. may be classed as 
While only 81 per cent. claimed to be two- 
vear schools, a proper classification would 
make G1 per cent. of them one-teacher high 
schools with two-year high school course of 
study. 


Now the for all 
that they shall be used as the basis for some 


excuse these statistics is 
questions which I hope will be found pertinent 
and practical. 

Assuming that we agree, for the limits of 
this paper forbid a discussion, that the true 
function of the rural high school is to meet 
present needs by training for civic, commer- 
cial and industrial life, and to prepare for a 
higher degree of social efficiency and leader- 
ship then the elementary school, and that it 
should be in the closest rapport with the in- 
dustries and active interest of the people, and 
affiliate in every possible way with the activi- 
ties of their environment, civic, industrial, 
commercial, political and social, we may ask: 

1. To what extent should our efforts be di- 
rected toward increasing the number of four- 
vear high schools? Shall our aim be to con- 
vert three-year high schools into four-year 
schools, and encourage ambitious but poor 
communities to maintain three-year instead of 
Shall the eyes of the school 
“from the bottom to the top be on the school 
or shall we make it a fitting school, 


two year schools ? 


above,” 
as it will be a finishing school, for the masses, 
preparing for life’s social and economic du- 
ties and making for intelligent citizenship and 
contented useful living, thus serving the best 
interests of the majority of the boys and girls, 
rather than some institution above ? 

Since seventy-nine per cent. of the total en- 
rollment in our high schools are in the first 
two years, to what extent are we justified in 
neglecting them to go after the 21 per cent. 
still without the fold? 








Shall we not rather enrich the content of 
ie two-year schools and adapt it to the needs 
{ the rural communities. 

Shall we continue to fix its standards and 
weasure its work with the unitized college- 
utrance-requirement yard stick? Shall we 
old up the forty-five-minute-five-times a 
eek period as the very essence of all meri- 
ious work¢ Shall we continue to encourage 
iantity rather than efficiency? It sounds well 

printed reports and campaign ‘speeches to 
uumerate the large numbers of new high 
hools established, but my memory runs back 
/a time when the popular cry and beast of 
oliticians was “a school house within easy 
each of every man’s house,” and we now 
snow that it will take years of consolidation 
iid transportation and much persuasion to 

ndo the mischief wrought by this shibboleth. 

Is it best that the curriculum of the county 
high school shall continue to stress mathe- 
matics and foreign language in the belief that 
ihey, and they alone, can develop a mental 
storage battery, and take the place with the 
country boy of good English, applied elemen- 
tary natural science, social economics, Ameri- 
‘an history, civil government, the mechanic 
arts and household sciences? 

Should we not rather enrich and broaden 
ihe curriculum with newer subjects allowing 
some substitution for the older subjects ? 

Are we not still making our high school 
training too academic, and thus creating 
wrong ambitions and false hopes? Are we 
uot still unduly exalting the professions and 
discrediting industrial pursuits and educating 
nen and women out of their proper spheres, 
thus producing mechanics in the professions 
out of men who might become artists in the 
industries? Are we not still too bookish? 

The whole point I wish to make is, first; 
ihat for financial reasons and on account of 
veographical conditions and distribution of 
school population there is room for only a cer- 
‘ain small proportion of full four-year high 
schools which can measure up to all of the 
requirements for accrediting by our colleges 
ind universities, and that it is not practicable, 
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feasible or sensible to encourage most rural 
communities to establish and tfaintain such 
high schools. 

Second, that by applying the same standards 
to the smaller rural high schools, we create in 
them false ambitions, narrow their curricula, 
and encourage them to attempt to do much 
more work than can be properly done, with 
the result that the training they give is super- 
ficial and merits much of the criticism which 
is being directed at high schools in general. 

Third, that we should not dismiss as in- 
significant and unimportant the high school 
which offers only two years of work, because 
three-fourths of those who enter the high 
school at all never go further than through the 
second year, but we should endeavor to make 
the work of these two years more thorough and 
fuller and richer in content. 

Fourth, that we still wrongly encourage the 
rural high school to shape its course of study 
after and to adopt the methods of the city 
high school, and we still shy at making the 
rural high school clearly vocational, but 1n- 
sist upon uniformity of tastes and _ interests. 

It is time that we turn our attention away 
from mere increasing numbers and direct it 
toward giving proper character to the work 
the schools already established are doing. 

The hopes of the people have been greatly 
raised by the high school movement. They 
have pinned their faith to them. If the pro- 
duct is disappointing, reaction in sentiment 
and support will set in and the magnificent 
progress we have made will be checked if, in- 
deed, there is not actual retrogression. 

My time limit will not permit a discussion of 
the subject of the training of high school 
teachers. Many of our high school teachers 
are well equipped for their work. They pos- 
sess the necessary scholarship, professional 
training experience and personal qualifica- 
tions for successful leadership, and_ their 
schools are prospering. 

Unfortunately there is far too much raw 
material employed especially as principals of 
high schools. Many of them, it is true, are 
fresh from college and wear with confidence 
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the honors of an academic degree. They also 
verify the truth of the comparison which an 
old and learned friend of mine was accus- 
tomed to make when he avowed that “college 
graduates are like young bumble bees, biggest 
when first hatched.” 

Many of these young men enter the work as 
a temporary makeshift while preparing them- 
selves for something else and are mere time- 
They possess no experience or special 
They 
are four years removed from their own high 


ly without any 


Servers. 


fitness to manage a school or to teach. 
school « xperi nce and are entir 
special training for their work. 

Up to the present time there have been few 
places in the South where proper professional 
for the work of teaching 

The establishment of De- 


the various State 


training of men 


could be obtained. 
partments of Education at 
universities of the South, should, therefore, 
meet this urgent need. 

The women teachers in the high schools are 
better trained professionally, but 
still there is lack of adequate opportunity in 
the South at present for such training as, most 


somewhat 


of the normal schools do not go beyond a four- 
year course—plus two years of professional 
work, which is not a sufficient amount of train- 
ing for a high school teacher. 


Let Me Do My Work 


Let me but do my work from day to day 
In field, or forest, at the desk or loom, 
In roaring market place or tranquil room; 
Let me but find it in my heart to say, 
When vagrant wishes beckon me astray, 
“This is my work; my blessing, not my doom, 
Of all who live, I am the only one by whom 
This work can best be done in the right way.” 
Then shall I see it not too great, nor small, 
‘Lo suit my spirit and to prove my powers; 
Then shall I cheerful greet the laboring hours, 
And cheerful turn, when the long shadows 
fall 
At eventide, to play and love and rest, 
Because I know for me my work is best. 
—Henry Van Dyke. 


The Blind Girl 


I know what mother’s face is like, 
Although I cannot see: 

It’s like the music of a bell, 

It’s like the way the roses smell, 

It’s like the secrets fairies tell— 
All these it’s like to me. 

I know what father’s face is like. 

I’m sure I know it all: 

It’s like his step upon the stair, 

It’s like his whistle on the air, 

It’s like his arms that take such care, 
And never let me fall. 


So I can tell what God is like, 
The God whom no one sees: 
He’s everything my mother means, 
He’s everything my father seems, 
He’s like my very sweetest dreams, 
But greater than all these. 
—“The Little Singer.” 


Culture 

Culture always implies a certain breadth of 
A man who is ignorant of everything 
outside his own narrow specialty, who can talk 
intelligently on this subject only and who 
brings neither understanding nor sympathy to 
the discussion of any other topic, may be able 
to do good work in his own chosen line, but 
there are few who would call him cultured. 
He may be an effective cog in a machine that 
grinds out truth and subjugates nature and 
builds up vast fortunes, but as a social entity 
his value is very low. His mind, cut off for 
the most part from the outlying fields of truth, 
becomes warped and narrowed; no one should 
be surprised to find him degenerating into a 
materialist; he may, indeed, possess genius of 
a certain order but, if so, it is a genius that 
lies very close to insanity—Thomas Edward 
Shields. 


view. 





If you like the Journal say so. If you do 


not like it state the reason. 








Seventh Annual Virginia Educational 
Conference, November 27-28 


The seventh annual Educational Conference 

| Virginia will be held in Richmond, 'Thanks- 
viving Week, November 27-29. 

The Conference will open with a meeting 
of the State Teachers’ Association in John 
Marshall High School on the afternoon of 
Wednesday, November 27. Registration of 
delegates and members of ihe Conference will 
be in the same building, Wednesday after- 
noon. All teachers are urged to reach Rich- 
mond in time for the opening of the Con- 
ference Wednesday afternoon. The General 
meeting on Wednesday night will be under 
the auspices of the Superintendent’s Confer- 
ence. The general meeting at 11 A. M. Thurs- 
day will be under the auspices of the Trustees 
Association. Various departmental meetings 
will be held through the day. Thursday 
night will be given to the State Teachers’ 
Association. Friday will be a busy day with 
meetings of the Co-operative Education Asso- 
ciation, State Teachers Association, and de- 
partmental meetings of the various co-opera- 
tive bodies of the Conference. Friday night 
will be given to the Co-operative Education 
Association. 

Free entertainment will not be provided in 
Richmond. Those desiring to obtain excellent 
accommodations at low rates will communicate 
with the chairman of the Committee on Ar- 
rangement, Mr. J. T. Fentress, Chimborazo 
School, Richmond, Va. 

The Conference will be shorter than in the 
past. It is hoped that this Conference, open- 
ing on the afternoon of Wednesday and clos- 
ing Friday night, will be able to hold every 
delegate until the last hour. 

The Executive Committee is planning a re- 
ception or entertainment for all members of 
the Conference on Friday afternoon or Friday 
night. It will be at a time and of such a 
haracter as not to interfere with the depart- 
mental meetings on Friday afternoon. 

A very interesting program is being pre- 
pared. Many of the strongest educationa) 
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workers in the State will be on the program. 
Well known educators from other States will 
give strength and variety to the Conference. 

For further information write the Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee, Dr. J. P. 
McConnell, Emory, Va., or the Secretary, 
Prof. J. H. Binford, Richmond, Va. 





The Educated Man 


We must define the educated man in terms 
of life and not of mere scholastic experience. 
And we must define him in terms of the whole 
of life. Washington and Lincoln were edu- 
cated men, though they had little experience of 
the school. The educated man is a rounded 
character, well adjusted by nature and by 
training to the world in which he is called 
to live. He has learned self-mastery, consid- 
eration for the rights of others and the final 
art that schools so often fail to teach, of 
knowing how to learn and keep on learning. 
Knowledge that is applied to life and is in- 
creased in using, sympathy that is even awake 
and active as a motive power for action, 
humility and curiosity that deepen and broad- 
en the soul in following out the thoughts 
of God—these are elements of the education 
we desire for all men upon earth.—Isaac 
Odgen Rankin in “The Congregationalist.” 





“Books are the windows through which the 
soul looks out.”—Henry W. Beecher. 


“Every great book is an action and every 
great action is a book.”—Martin Luther. 


“Languages are the pedigree of nations.”— 
Johnson. 


“Languages are to be learned only by read- 
ing and talking and not by scraps of authors 
got by heart.”—Locke. 


“Doing good is the only certainly happy 
action of a man’s life.”—Sir Philip Sidney. 








RING, O BELLS, FOR CHRISTMAS. 


sic By 
ae Carrie Bullard 








1. Ring, ring, 
2. Ring, ring, 
x. Ring, ring, 
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joy - ous bells, Joy - ous bells for Christ - mas! 
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mer - ry bells, Mer - ry bells for Christ - mas! 
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“Peace on earth, to men good-will” Let the mes - sage 
“Joy on earth, a child was born” Long a - go on 
Heap - Ladle smiles and laugh- ter gay, Glad - den home on 
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Christ-mas morn, Sing, oh sing the glad re - frain, 
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“Ring, O Bells for Christ - - mas!” 

“Ring, O Bells for Christ - - mas!” 

“Ring, O Bells for Christ - - mas!” 
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SANTA’S VISIT TO FAVORITE CHILDREN 


*A dramatization worked cut by the Second 
Grade of the Training School, S:tiate Nor- 


mal School, Farmville. Va.. Decem- 


ber, 1911. Elizabeth Falls, 
Supervisor. 
‘ 
‘ 
Scene I. 
(The home of Santa Claus, Toys lying 
around. Desk with book to contain list. 
Santa and Mrs. Santa in the midst.) 


Santa: It's time I was getting ready to go 
if I'm to get all the presents delivered before 
Phat Old Woman in the 
Shee has so many children that [m afraid Vl 
Wife. 


(Seating herself at 


Christnias morning. 


vet the list. 


desk): Get 


forget some of them. 
Mrs. Santa 
your pack and I'll keep the list as you put 
the presents in. What have you for Jack and 
Jill? 
S.: Hfere’s a new pail for them. They’ve 
been carrying that old one so long that I know 


And Jack will lke 
What have we 


it must leak by this time. 
some plasters for his crown. 
for Jack Horner? 

Mrs. S.: 


make it a fairy pie this time, 


Well 


and if he eats 


Give him a Chrisimas pie. 
it without dividing with the other children, it 
will run away like the Ginger-Bread-Man. 

S.: That’s good. Little Boy Blue needs a 
horn to keep the COWS OUl of the Corn. 

Mrs. S.: ] 
wake him up when he’s under the haystack 
The little sleepv-headed fellow! 


suppose, 


think he needs an alarm one to 
fast asleep. 
Put in a pocket for Lucy Locket. I 
though. she'll lose it. 

S.: That’s all right. Kitty Fisher will find 
it. What does Little Bo-peep need ? 

Mrs. 

S.: The very thing! But I'll put in a bunch 
Now something for Little 


S.: A new crook. 


of tails for a joke. 
Miss Moffett. 

Mrs. S.: Give her a pretty bowl for her 
curds and whey. Here’s a letter from Yankee 
Doodle. He wants a new feather, the proud 
little fellow. 


That’s 
Bobby Shafto that went to sea with silver 


S.: We have another proud fellow. 


buckles at his knee. A pair of new buckles for 
him. I’m off. (Rushes out. Re- 
turns, saying), We forgot the Old Woman. 
If I don't take her something she'll whip me 


> 


Good-bye. 


soundly and put me to bed. 
But 
you hurry on and T’ll send it by the North 
Wind. 

S.: Be sure to send it on time. 


Mrs. S.: 


Mrs. S.: Give her a house to live in. 


Good-bye. 
(,ood-bve. 


Scene IT. 


home. Improvised beds on 


Two of smallest children 


(Children’s 
fluor or sandtable. 
Improvised fire-place at 


Children at 


in one bed asleep. 


decor or window. seats recite 


soft ly) : 


‘Twas the night before Christmas, when all 
through the house, 

Not a creature was stirring, not even a mouse; 

‘Vhe stockings were hung by the chimney with 
care, 

In hopes that St. Nicholas soon would be 
there; , 

The children were nestled all snug in their 
beds, 

While visions of sugar plums danced in their 
heads; 

And mamma in her kerchief, and I in my cap, 

Had just settled our brains fer a long winter’s 
nap;—(Father and mother put on cap 
and kerchief and go to bed. Children’s 
voices interpret the poem). 

When out on the'lawn there rose such a clat- 
ter, (Clatter outside) 

That I sprang from my bed to see what was 

the matter. (Father springs up, etc.) 

Away to the window I flew like a flash, 

Tore open the shutters and threw up the sash. 

The the of the new-fallen 


moon on breast 


snow, 
Gave the lustre of mid-day to cbjects below, 














When, what to my wondering eyes should ap- 


pear, 
ut a miniature sleigh, and eight tiny rein- 
deer, 


With a little old driver, so lively and quick, 

| knew in a moment it must be St. Nick. 

More rapid than eagles his courses they came 

\nd he whistled and shouted and called them 
by name: 


(Santa outside) : 
“Now, Dasher! Now, Dancer! 
and Vixen! 


On, Comet! on Cupid! on Donder and Blit- 


Now, Prancer 


zen ! 
To the top of the porch! to the top of the 
wall! 
Now dash away! dash away! dash away all!” 
(Rumbling sound. Children begin the 
song. ) 


(During last two lines of song children fall 
to sleep with heads on desks. Mother is 
awake and watching). 


S.: Merry Christnas to you! 

O. W.: The same to you, sir. 

S.: ve brought presents for all of your 
children, but they must say their rhymes be- 
fore getting them. 

O. W.: Ill see that they do that. 

S.: Here’s a feather for your proud Yankee 
Doodle. 

O. W.: Just what he wanted. 
ent aside). 

S.: Mrs. Santa sends Bo-peep a new crook. 
I give her a bunch of tails. 

O. W.: She'll laugh when she sees these 
tails. 


(Lays pres- 


S.: A Christmas pie for Jack Horner. 
Mind this, if he doesn’t divide it with the 


ther children, it will run away from him like 
he Ginger-Bread-Man. 

O. W.: T’ll see that he divides it. 

S.: A pocket for Lucy Locket, and a silver 
uckle for Bobby Shafto. 

O. W.: They'll like these, I know. 
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S.: This is a new kind of horn for Boy 
Biue. It will blow to wake him when he’s 
under the haystack fast asleep. 

O. W.: The sleepy little fellow needs some- 
thing to wake him up. 

S.: A new pail for Jack and Jill, and a rofl 
of plasters for Jack’s crown. That is all. Be 
sure to make them say their rhymes. Good- 
bye. 

O. W. (Calling after him): What did you 
bring me? 

S.: I’ve sent wou a house by the North 
Wind. Let me see if it is here. (Goes out. 
Comes in with the house). Here it is. 

O. W.: This is beautiful! And just what 
I need. Thank you, Santa. (Exit Santa with 
another “Good-bye.”) 

O. W.: Wake up children! It’s Christmas 
morning. Santa has been here and brought all 
of us presents. But you are not to have yours 
until you have said your rhymes. 

Children: We'll say them. 

O. W.: A new crook for Bo-peep, and a 
Lunch of tails to keep her from crying. 

Bo-peep (Comes forward and recites) : 


I’m little Bo-peep that lost my sheep, 
And couldn’t tell where to find them. 

1 left them alone and they came home, 
But not wagging their tails behind them. 


(Receives present). 
O. W.: A new pail for Jack and Jill, and 
a roll of plasters for Jack. 


Jack and Jill: 
We're Jack and Jill that went up the hill 
To fetch a pail of water. 


Jack: 

I fell down and broke my crown. 
Jill: 

And I came tumbling after. 
Jack: 


Up I got, and home did trot, 
As fast as I could caper. 
Went to bed to mend my head 


With vinegar and brown paper. 
Jill: 


oe 


renames | age 
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I came in, and I did grin 

To see the paper plaster. 

Mother vexed did whip me next 
Kor causing Jack’s disaster. 


QO. W.: a bow! for Miss Moffet. 


Miss Moffet : 


I’m little Miss Moffet that sat on a tuffet 
Kating her curds and whey. 

There came a big spider 

And sat down beside her 

And frightened Miss Motfet away. 


O. W.: A Christmas pie for Jack Horner. 
Remember this, Jack. If you don’t divide it 
with the other children, it will run away like 


the Ginger-Bread-Man. 


Jack Horner: 


I’m Jack Horner that sat in a corner 
ating my Christmas pie. 

{ put in my thumb, 

And pulled out a plum, 


And said, “What a smart boy am I.” 
. W.: Silver buckles for Bobby Shafto. 


Bobby Shafto: 


I’m Bobby Shafto that went to sea 


With silver buckles at my knee. 


O. W.: A 


wake him up when he gees to sleep. 


It will 


— 


new horn for s0y Blue. 


Boy Blue: 
I’m little Boy Blue 
That lay under the haystack fast asleep. 
1 will blow my horn 
When the sheep are in the meadow, and the 
cows are in the corn. 
O. W.: A pocket for Lucy Locket 
(Lucy Lecket comes forward, Kitty Fisher 


following). 


Lucy: 
I’m Lucy Locket that lost my pocket. 
KKitty: 
I’m Kitty Fisher that found it. 
Lucy : 
There was not a penny in it, 
Ixitty: 
But a ribbon round it. 


O. W.: A new feather for Yankee Docdle. 


Yankee Doodle: 


Im Yankee Doodle that went to town 
Uden my little pony. 

‘stuck a feather in my hat, 

And called it macaroni. 


QO. W. (Holding house before children) : 
Look, children, what Santa has brought me. 
He has very kind to us. Don’t you 
think we ought to be good all year? Will you 


been 


be good ? 


Children: Yes, we'll be good. 


END. 


A Worp or ExpLaNnartion. 

The above is the dramatization in finished 
form, though children never gave the dia- 
logue portion verbatim. They were led to be 
spuntaneous and informal, and were free from 
having to give the material in any set order. 
Every rendering showed omissiens and vari 
ations. 

The method of procedure in working out 
the play was briefly about as follows: 

In the literature period the children studied 
and were taught to memorize the poem. When 
it was familiar enough to be repeated in con- 
cert they were asked if they should like t 
make a Christmas play and use the poem a: 
part of it. Couldn’t we play out the poem: 
Where did the it tak 
place? How could we act it out as we recit 
it? Children gave suggestions, acted them ou! 
and passed judgment upon results until th 


scenes described in 


poem was dramatized satisfactorily. 








it 


«! 


We were now ready for working out the 
irst scene. This was taken up as tanguage 
vork. ‘The first lesson was: We have played 
vhat happens at your homes on Christmas 
ive. That can be one scene of our play. 
\Vhere else do interesting things happen be- 
fore Santa makes this visit? Pupil: At 
sunta’s house. T.: Tell how Santa gets ready 
ior Christmas. Tell how he gets ready to 
start on his journey. Do you suppose there 
sa Mrs. Santa to help? If he makes a list 

must have you on it. You are such a big 
family of children. Could you find a good 
ame from your stories and rhymes for your 
mother? What shall we name the children? 
| will name one Little Boy Blue. You may 
name the others. Names were written on the 
board as given. 

T.: What else does Santa write on his list? 
P.: What he is to give each. T.: We will 
finish this list for him. Teacher left discus- 
sion and decisions of questions to children, 
guiding them and giving them suggestions 
now and then to make their imaginations ac- 
tive in the channel chosen. 

Seconda lesson.—T.- Tlow many scenes have 
we planned to have in our Christmas play ? 
Where does the first take place? The second ? 
What are we to have taking place in the first 
scene, who are the people in it, and what are 
iney doing? If we are to get this play ready, 
what do we need to do to-day? P.: To play 
the first seene. ‘T.: How shall we go about 
playing it? Pupils: Choose Santa and Mrs. 
Santa. Decide on the place for their home. 
Scatter toys all about. Get the pack and list. 

Santa and Mrs. Santa were placed in the 
ituation. Children at seats helped with sug- 
vestions as to what they were to do and say. 
The teacher encouraged with questions and 
veneral suggestions. The spontaneity of the 
hildren depended largely upon the atmos- 
phere created bv the teacher. 


After going over it once every child was 
riven opportunity to express what he or she 
‘thought might be said or done to make the 
scene more like it was really happening. In 
the days that followed it became enriched and 
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perfected. Different children took the parts 
of Santa and Mrs. Santa at first, but the chil- 
dren soon decided upon permanent ones. 

In the meantime we were ready to introduce 
the song in the music period. The children 
were told that we had a very suitable song 
that they might use in their play. They were 
asked to listen to find what the song describes 
as happening. <A second or third singing by 
the teacher was perhaps necessary before the 
whole action was clear. It was then taught 
as a rote song. This accomplishea, the chil- 
dren decided here the song would best fit in 
the play, and after having individual parts 
assigned sang it, “playing it out.” ‘Lhis took 
several music periods of fifteen minutes each. 

After the parts described above were played 
through in the order of their placing, we were 
ready for the latter part of Scene II. This 
was developed in the same manner. The chil- 
dren at once feeling that the play was un- 
finished, and just what was needed to give 
the finish, spontaneously worked it out. They, 
of course, were already familiar with the 
rhymes, and naturally fell into the situation 
by using the first person. They made it a 
success by feeling the spirit of it. Boy Blue 
biew his horn when he received it, and Yankee 
Doodle stuck his feather on the side of his 
head and gayly marched to his seat to the 
rhythm of Yankee Doodle. 

The time given to the language and litera- 
ture parts of the play was twenty-five minutes 
daily for two and a half weeks. 

The preparation of the play also gave mo- 
tive for writing lessons and lessons in sim- 
ple designing. The children wrote invitations 
to their parents to attend the play upon « 
certain date. They, of course, wished them 
written their very best. 
for drill. In the drawing period folders for 
holding the invitations were made and very 
simply decorated. 


This gave occasion 


“True nobility is derived from virtue, not 
from birth.”—Robert Burton. 





—— 
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Lily Work 


The two pillars erected in front of the Tem- 
ple of Solomon, were called by names signfy- 
ing permanence and strength. “And upon the 
top of the pillars was lily work; and so were 
the pillars finished.” 

The pillars for strength and permanence; 
the lily work for beauty. Always, strength 
and beauty unite to form a_ perfect unit. 
Strength unadorned is terrible; beauty with- 
out strength is fragile. Strength without the 
lily work of tenderness, is cruel; virtue with- 
out the lly work of love, is cold; goodness 
without the lily work of joy, is austere. But, 
observe, the lily work must rest upon the pil- 
lar of strength, else it trails in the dust, and 
repels rather than attracts the eye. Tender- 
ness without strength of character is insipid; 
love without virtue is repellant; joy without 
goodness is fiendish. The lily work of beauty 
must rest upon the pillars of strength. 

We are in danger, in educational work, of 
leaving the pillars of strength uncapped, or 
else of leaving the lily work without a suitable 
foundation. We must teach the fundamentals 
exclusively, or devote our time to the iighter 
superstructures. At this particular time, we 
are disposed to overlook the base upon which 
the pillars should rest. We are making an 
effort to teach many things which would 
prove useful in the life of our pupils, but are 
disposed to overlook the few things which are 
absolutely essential as a foundation upon 
which to erect the pillars, which in turn sup- 
port the lily work. 

In our character building, we build for 
strength, or we build for beauty, forgetting 
that the lily work should rest upon the foun- 
We teach honesty, and 
forget the saving grace of courtesy; we teach 


dation of strength. 
justice and forget merey. Or. perhaps, we 
teach courtesy at the expense of candor: or 
consideration without due regard to the value 
of hard work; or, mercy without justice. 


We wish our houses to be built strong: but 


we wish them to stand beautiful in the light 


of day. We wish our nation to surpass all 
others in strength; but we wish, also, that 
that strength shall be exercised to maintain 
peace with nations, rather than to overcome 
them. 

We wish our pupils to become proficient in 
their work; but we wish them, also, to pos- 
sess an enjoyment of the artistic side of life. 
We wish them to have decision of character; 
but we wish them, also, to have the love of 
their fellowmen in their hearts, that their 
labors may be directed for good rather than 
evil. 

The lily work of beauty on the pillars of 
strength; the pillars of strength capped by 
the lily work of beauty.—Southern School 
Journal, 


Thanksgiving 


Outside is the dark and the cold and the snow, 
And drear is the wind that is blowing, 

But inside—the warmth and the cheer and the glow, 
Loved footsteps are coming and going. 


All past is the toil and the fret and the fear, 
Attending the plowing and sowing, 

The growth and the harvest of fruits of the year, 
The weeding and pruning and mowing. 


But gathered and safe in the cellar and bin, 
Are results that insure us a living, 

So by the warm fire we revel within; 
We feast and we welcome Thanksgiving. 


The orchards and meadows have yielded us food, 
The mines and the forests, our fires, 
We have music and pictures and books that are 
good, 
We have gratified many desires. 
Relieved from all danger, all grief and all fear, 
Or pains that have come to oppress us; 
For hopes and for joys and for loves through the 
year, 
We pray a Thanksgiving—God bless us! 
—Mary Bailey. 


“Tt is not necessary that this should be a 
school of three hundred, or one hundred, or 
fifty boys; but it is necessary that it should be 
a school of Christian gentlemen.”—Dr. 


Arnold, concerning Rugby. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS of DEPARTMENT of PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
Richmond, Va., October 18, 1912. 


'0 Division Superintendents, Trustees and Teachers: 
This is the month of teachers’ institutes. I hope 
local teachers’ associations are being reorgan- 

ed at these meetings, and that they are planning 
year’s work of real progress and achievement. 
Let the work of the citizen’s leagues be considered 
so and assisted in every way possible. The trus- 
tees should always feel that they are welcomed 
guests at the teachers’ meetings. We cannot have 
too much co-operation, sympathy and mutual helpful- 


ness. 


VIRGINIA EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 


The seventh annual meeting of the Virginia Edu- 
cational Conference will be held this year in Rich- 
mond. It will open on Wednesday instead of Tues- 
day, as heretofore, and will close on Friday even- 
ing. The dates are November 27-29. Dr. J. P. Mc- 
Connell, Emory, Va., is president of the Executive 
Committee, and J. H. Binford, Richmond, Va., is 
secretary. 

The special thought of this meeting will be to 
have Virginia affairs discussed and considered by 
Virginians, a kind of intensive cultivation of the 
educational soil by home talent. 

Richmond will do more than ever to make the 
meeting successful and pleasant. The _ railroads 
have been asked to give reduced rates on November 
26th, 27th and 28th, and there is every indication 
that the meeting will be large and enthusiastic, 
notwithstanding the peculiar turn of affairs that 
has made the notices fully a month later than usual. 

[ am sending this circular in large quantities to 
the division superintendents with the request that 
the copies be distributed as promptly and widely 
as possible. I hope all the teachers’ associations 
will elect delegates, that the citizen’s leagues will 
send many representatives and that the trustees of 
every county will be in evidence. 

In all of these matters much depends upon the 
division superintendents, upon whom, fortunately, 
we never call in vain. 

. am particularly anxious to have two or three 
zood sessions of the Superintendent’s Conference, 
and shall send requests for speakers during the 
next ten davs. 

The seventh conference of the educational forces 
of Virginia will be worthy of its number and of 
the State in all respects whatsoever, I am sure. 

Our brethren in the private schools throughout 
the State are invited and urged to join with us. 

Respectfully, 
J. D. EGGLESTON, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 





COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA. 
STATE Boarp oF Epucation, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 
TEACHERS READING COURSES. 
Notr.—Prices given are post-paid in all cases. 


Reading Course for vear ending June 30, 1913. 
|. Class Teaching and Management by Chancel- 
lor—Harper & Brothers, New York. Single 
copies .94; ten or more copies .90. 
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2. In American Fields and Forests by Thoreau and 
others—Houghton, Mifflin Company, Boston, 
Mass. Single copies $1.10; ten or more copies 
$1.00. 

3. Reading in Public Schools by Briggs and Coff- 
man—Row, Peterson & Company, Chicago. 
Single copies .90; ten or more copies .80. 

4. Practical Pedagogy by Barrett—D. C. Heath & 
Company, New York. Single copies .90; ten 
or more copies .80. 

5. The Mind and Its Education by Betts—D. Ap- 
pleton & Company, New York. Single copies 
$1.10; ten or more copies $1.00. 

6. A Brief Course in the History of Education by 
Monroe—The Macmillan Company, New York. 
Single copies $1.20; ten or more copies $1.10. 


Reading Course for year ending June 30, 1912. 

The Health Index of Children by Hoag—Whita- 
ker and Ray-Wiggins Company, San Fran- 
cisco, or J. P. Bell Company, Lynchburg, Va. 
Single copies .72; ten or more copies .65. 

2. The Teacher and the School by Colgrove— 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. Single 
copies $1.10; ten or more copies $1.00. 

3. The American Rural School by Foght—The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. Single copies 
$1.12; ten or more copies $1.00. 


—_ 


Reading Course for year ending June 30, 1911. 

1. How to Study and Teaching How to Study by 
McMurry—Houghton, Mifflin Company, Bos- 
ton. Single copies $1.12; ten or more copies 
$1.00. 

2. The Teaching of English, Elementary Section, 
by Chubb—The Macmillan Company, New 
York. Single copies .65; ten or more 
copies .57. 

3. Civics and Health by Allan—Ginn & Company, 
New York. Single copies $1.00; ten or more 
copies .90. 


Reading Course for year ending June 30, 1910. 
Classroom Management, Its Principles and 
Techniaue bv Bagley—The Macmilian Com- 
pany, New York. Single copies $1.12; ten or 
more copies $1.00. 
2. School Hygiene by Shaw—The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. Single copies .90; ten or 
more copies .80. 


_ 
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The Department strongly recommends that all of 
the teachers read the Virginia Journal of Education 
which may be counted in lieu of one Of the books 
required to be read. 

The Reading Course is intended for all teachers 
holding certificates. It is designed to give infor- 
mation and cultivate a professional spirit among 
teachers. The Reading Course for each session will 
be published prior to the commencement of the 
school year (July 1st). 

The examination on the Reading Course will be 
held on the last day of the regular summer exami- 
nation. It will embrace questions on the books 


chosen for the year ending June 30th, immediately 
preceding, and on the History of Education. 

With the exception of the High School, Second 
Grade, and Third Grade Certificates all certificates 


compete 2 
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renewed under the following re- 


conditions: 


in Virginia are 
quirements and 


1. The holder must furnish evidence that he has 
been a successful teacher. 

2. He must make a written statement to the effect 
that he has read five books of the State Reading 
Course (giving the names of the books) during the 
life of the certificate to be renewed. These books 
may be chosen among any of those mentioned in 
this circular whether selected for the current year 


or not. 


during the life of the certificate, and diligently pur- 
sue the course of study prescribed by the conductor 
of such school, or he must pass a successful exami- 
nation on at least two of the books of the Reading 
Course, one of which must be the History of Edu- 
cation, unless he has previously taken an examina- 


tion on the History of Education either in an 
accredited school or in a State examination. In 
any event, however, he must take an examination 


on two books. 
J. D. EGGLESTON, Superintendent. 


R. C. STEARNES, Secretary. 


Finong the Colleges 


3. Hie must either attend a State Summer school 
or Institute for at least twenty consecutive days 
EMORY AND HENRY COLLEGE 


Prof. John N. Brown, of the department of An- 
cient Languages, was given a leave of absence at 
the June meeting of the trustees. Dr. C. C. De- 
lano, M. A. of Boston University and Ph. D. of the 
New York University, was elected for the chair of 
Modern Languages in the absence of Professor 
Brown. Prof. J. L. James, an alumnus of South- 
western University at Georgetown, Texas, and B. D. 
of Vanderbilt University, was last June elected to 
the chair of Biblical Literature. Professor Holt, of 


the Texas Polytechnic School, was recently elected 
adjunct professor of Modern Languages. Professor 
Holt has been an instructor in Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity for some time. Professors Holt, James and 
Delano have taken up their work in the College. 

Some time ago the College authorities undertook 
the task of raising $250,000 for buildings, equip- 
ment and endowment of the College. About $70,000 
of this sum remains to be raised The College 
authorities are confident that the sum will be sub- 
scribed before June 1, 1913. Rev. R. K. Sutherland 
is the financial agent of the College. 

Emory and Henry College, in co-operation with 
Washington county, has employed a farm demon- 
stration agent The salary of this agent is sup- 
plemented from the appropriation of the State and 
other sources in the hands of Mr. T. O. Sandy. 
Prof. F. B. Kegley, who has been quite successful 


as farm demonstration agent in Wythe county, has 


been selected for this work in Washington county. 
He will be identified with the College and will 
give a course of lectures in Emory and Henry on 
Agricultural and Rural Betterment. 

The Civic Club in Emory and Henry College is 


undertaking several new forms of work for the 
current year. This organization has been in ex- 
istence in this institution for four vears. The mem- 
bership has been from the first limited so as to 
keep the club from becoming unwieldly in numbers. 
There are more applications for membership at all 
times than the club can accept. 

The annual debate given by the Hermesian So- 
ciety will be given November 2d. The subject for 
discussion is, “All Colleges in the United States 
Should be Co-educational.” Speakers on the affirma- 
tive: J. G. Helvey, J. L. Lyons. On the negative: 
D. P. Hurley, J. S. MeDonald. Millard Devereux, 
declaimer;: B. M. Wright. orator. The debate 
promises to be very interesting 


President C. C. Weaver and Professors Hunter, 
McConnell and Delano have delivered several edu- 
cational addresses since the opening of the session 
in September. Many important educational meet- 
ings of various kinds have been held in this sec- 
tion of the State. At most of these gatherings 
some member of the faculty of Emory and Henry 
College has been present and given an address. 

“A Mission Study” course, under the auspices of 
the Y. M. C. A., will be given, beginning on Novem- 
ber 5th and running for eight weeks. The text- 
book which the members of the class expect to 
study is “The Challenge of the City,”’ by Dr. Josiah 
Strong. The enrollment in the mission study class 
last year was about sixty-five. The enrollment for 
the present year promises to be larger. The class 
will be conducted by Dr. J. P. McConnell. 

J. R. Hunter, who took an M. A. degree in Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, last June has been 
elected to the chair of Secondary Education in 


Emory and Henry College. The courses given are 
among the most popular electives offered. A Satur- 
day Course for the teachers of the surrounding 


country is proving a success, and instruction by 
correspondence is being offered to those who are not 
within reach of the College. 


HARRISONBURG STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


OCTOBER 21, 1912 


The fourth regular session of the school opened 


September 25th. Several new teachers have been 
added to the faculty, and the organization of the 
various working forces has been made more effi- 


cient.. The number of students enrolled to date 1s 
257, representing over 60 counties of the Scate. 

Following the summer quarter, during which 500 
different students were enrolled, President Julian 
A. Burruss took a short vacation on a coasting trip 
along Nova Scotia and Newfoundland, returning 
about September ist to take up the plans for the 
present session. 

Miss Margaret King, teacher of geography, spent 
part of the summer at Cornell; Miss Sale, teacher 


of household arts, Miss Lida Cleveland, piano 
teacher, and Miss Lancaster, teacher of mathe 
matics, took summer courses at Coiumbia; Miss 


head of the kindergarten department 
in Chicago: and Miss Elizabeth 


Harrington, 
spent 


some time 
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trav- 
Scot- 


eveland, teacher of English and literature, 
d during the early summer in England anc 
id. 
Within the past few months members of our 
ulty have attended various educational meetings: 
esident Burruss, Miss Elizabeth Cleveland, and 
ss Margaret Hoffman the annual meeting of the 
sociation of Colleges and Schools for Girls, held 
Mary Baldwin Seminary, Staunton; Miss King 
s at the University of Virginia during the recent 
ting of the National Geographic Society; Prof. 
itwole made addresses in Fauquier county, and 
where: Miss Rhea Scott did some extension 
in Albemarle; Dr. Wayland delivered his illus- 
ted lecture on Jackson’s Valley Campaign before 


School 


SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT FOUN- 
DATION. 


‘PALACHIAN 


The Appalachian School Improvement Foundation 
been chartered by the £tate with Dr. J. P. Mc- 
mnell, Emory, as president; Professor J. R. Hun- 
Emory, secretary; and Judge John A. Buchanan, 


Emory; R. Tate Irvine and Dr. J. J. Lloyd, Big Stone 
p; Mr. L. C. Hassinger, Konnarock; Mr. H. W. 
Powers, Bristol; and Mr. H. E. Widener, Abingdon, 


nstituting the Board of Trustees. 
This Foundation has scholarships in the leading 
titutions of this section and in Teachers College, 
umbia University, in New York. The purpose 
to aid men and women in their efforts to fit them- 
selves to teach. After graduation they teach, under 
direction of this board, in the public schools 
d under the supervision of public school authori- 
s, When necessary the funds available for the 
port of the public school are supplemented by 
is Foundation. The Foundation is also operating 
lveeum course for the benefit of rural schools and 
ommunities. It furnishes lectures, musicals, read- 
ngs, ete., at a cost to the school of traveling ex- 
nses and entertainment. Many communities hith- 
to untouched by the stimulating infiuences of our 
dern educational progress are being reached by 
se courses and stimulated to better things, mate- 
il, social, educational, and religious. 





‘ 


SEAMAN A. KNAPP AGRICULTURAL DAY 
The 148,000 teachers and the 7,000,000 pupils of 
» South are being urged by their educational and 
ricultural leaders to assemble 3,000,000 farmers, 
ir families and friends, in the 89,000 school 
uses on November 27th for an hour, in order to 
rvey and review their agricultural resources and 
hievements, and to express their appreciation of 
‘ services of one of their great benefactors. Agri- 
lture is worthy of this consideration, for the farm- 
s of the nation have this year produced ten billion 
llars worth of crops to feed and clothe nearly 
1,000,000 people here, with a surplus for other 
tions. 

Knapp Agriculural Day is the official designation. 
e South wishes to honor the memory of Dr. S. A. 


the State Convention, United Daughters of the Con- 
federacy, in Harrisonburg. 

On the evening of October 9th the faculty and 
students gave an informal reception to the visiting 


members of the State Convention, U. D. C.; and 
during the week a number of distinguished mem- 
bers of the convention were present at the morning 
assemblies of the school, and made addresses. 
Among these were: Mrs. A. J. Montague and Mrs. 


Norman Randolph, of Richmond; Mrs. Cabell Smith, 
of Martinsville: Mrs. J. E. Alexander, of Alexan- 
dria; and Mrs. F. L. Holmes, of Surry. These, with 
Mrs. J. Griff Edwards, of Portsmouth, Miss Mary 
W. Gold, of Berryville, and Maj. J. Ogden Murray, 
of Winchester, made valuable contributions to the 
school library and museum. 


Mews 


Knapp as the founder of the Demonstration Work 
and the Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs. This is fitting, be- 
cause 100,000 demonstrators are making larger crops 
on their farms and Corn Club boys are attracting 


world-wide attention by growing more than 225 
bushels on one acre at low cost. The indications 
are that several of the 75,900 boys will this year 


break all records. It is fitting, because 25,000 girls, 
in the harvest season, are filling pantries with 
wholesome food and selling the surplus. It is a 
duty, because Dr. Knapp taught a new method in 
agriculture and the lessons must be more widely 
impressed and unfailingly transmitted. Representa- 
tives of England, Russia, Brazil, South Africa, Siam 
and Argentina have come to learn them. It is high 
time for American schools to take the lead in these 
ideas. 

There is to be a Knapp School and a Knapp Farm 
near Nashville and in connection with Peahody Col- 
lege. When $150,000 is collected for the farm and 
school building, $250,000 will be added for endow- 
ment of the School of Country Life by the General 
Education Board. No other such institution exists. 
It will start out with the purpose of reaching and 
helping every school and farm in the South. This 
institution will be a laboratory, a clearing house, 
and an assembling place for agricultural and edu- 
cational workers. Eventually it will have demon- 
stration schools in each State and county teaching 
its lessons. It will be a working, living memorial, 
but in a conspicuous place will also appear a life- 
size statute of Dr. Knapp. 

What vast possibilities loom up, if the people of 
the whole South will annually contemplate agricul- 
tural matters for one hour! The State and county 
superintendents of education are taking the lead in 
this movement. It will be a worthy tribute to a 
worthy man. The name of each contributor will be 
kept as a grateful record. 

SUGGESTED PROGRAM KNAPP Day 


FOR AGRICULTURAL 


November 27th, or the nearest Friday to that date. 


1. State Song, or America, by school. 

2. How the Bible teaches agriculture, by an in- 
vited minister. 

3. What great poets have sung about the farm, 


selections by class of pupils. 
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4. How Dr. Knapp prepared himself for great ser- 
vice, by a boy. 

5. What Dr. Knapp taught, quotations by class of 
pupils. 

6. How the Demonstration Work was organized and 
conducted, by a leading citizen. 

7. How Dr. Knapp’s work helped this community, 
this &S and the South, by three boys. 

8. How | grew my crop, by a Corn Club boy. 

9. What I did with my vegetables and fruits, by 
three girls. 

10. The best farm crops for this community and 
why, by several pupils How can these crop 
products be displayed to-day, school exhibit. 

11. What can we do to express our appreciation of 
Dr. Knapp’s great work? Collecting contribu- 
tions, pledges 

12. Song: Bringing in the Sheaves, by all 





FIRE DRILL ADAPTED FOR USE IN SCHOOLS, 
ASYLUMS AND OTHER INSTITUTIONS 


! 
The increasing number of large two and three- 
story buildings which have been and are built all 
over Virginia necessitates a greater care for the 
safety of school children in them in case of fire 
than ever before. Likewise the large number of 
schools and institutions under private or church 
control which have paid small attention to system- 
atic fire drilling of the students and inmates makes 
it advisable that a plan for such a drill be issued 
in order that there be no excuse for longer neglect- 
ing this vitally important matter. 


Fire DRIL. 


Preliminary.—Adequate Stairways.—There should 
always be at least two stairways in all two-story 
echool buildings. These should be wide enough for 
a column two abreast to walk easily up and down. 
A sufficient number of good roomy stairways are 
far preferable to the usual type of outside fire 
escape. 

Fire Escapes.—All fire escapes on buildings in 
which children congregate should have roomy bal- 
conies and be tested and proved by competent au- 
thority at least twice yearly. 

Doors.—All doors should open outward and ought 
mever to be locked while children are in the build- 
ing during day. (In dormitories night watchmen 
should be in place at night.) 

Fire Extinguishers.—Fire extinguishers of an ap- 
proved type should be part of the equipment of 
every large school. 

Fire Drill Supervision—This should be simple 
and direct, therefore adapt the teaching staff to the 
requirements. 

The Principal of the school should be supreme 
with an understudy trained to take charge in an 
emergency. He should accurately gauge the time 
mecessary to discharge the school, and enforce meas- 
ures of discipline rigidly upon every pupil or 
teacher who fails to obser.e all requirements. The 
principal should also require from the janitor a 
daily report as to the condition of fire exits and 
apparatus. 

Assistants.—One teacher on each floor should have 
general direction of the fire drill om that floor. 
This teacher should be chosen by the principal with 


due regard to temperamental fitness. Excitable o: 
highly strung teachers should not be assigned to 
this task whatever their other qualifications may be. 

Duties of Assistants.—Upon these assistants falls 
the duty of changing the exits when prearrange- 
ment in drill practice or actual fire conditions ren- 
der such a course necessary. Assistants are author- 
ized to sound the alarm, and where electric alarms 
are used should be thoroughly instructed in their 
use. 

The Teacher.—Each class is of course under the 
immediate direction of its teacher, whose paramount 
duty will be to preserve absolute discipline in drill. 
A single piece of disobedience at a critical time 
might be attended by awful consequences to the 
whole school. 

The Janitor should daily inspect all stairways 
and exits to prevent their obstruction from any 
cause Whatsoever, fire escapes must always be kept 
free from accumulations of ice or snow, doors must 
open outwardly and should never be locked while 
school is in session. In large city schools, the 
janitor should do fire patrol duty hourly and regis- 
ter on an approved watchman’s clock. He should 
daily test the alarm signals where the electric sys- 
tem is used. 

Drill Exercise.—Fire drills should be held at least 
twice monthly without notice either to teachers or 
pupils. Everyone in the building whether visitor 
or not should be included in it. Order and military 
exactness should mark the whole proceeding and 
every movement comman:ed by a bell signal. 

The First Signal should be a series of deliberate 
strokes on a gong, which it is understood should 
never be used for any other purpose. The number 
or character of the strokes may be used to indicate 
the general location in the building of the fire or 
supposed fire. This signal should be repeated once. 
At the first stroke of the gong, pupils should stop 
work and be at attention. Each movement there- 
after must follow the taps of the teacher’s bell. 

First Tap of teacher’s bell, pupils rise and stand 
in aisles by desk. 

Second Tap, they move forward two abreast to 
exit, at absolute command of teacher who will halt 
the line at the doorway, and then move the line for- 
ward steadily in order of precedence (previously 
determined). Lines from the various rooms should 
follow in close sequence, but never crowd into each 
other. The teacher should stand at the door of the 
class room until half or two-thirds of the pupils are 
out, then move forward with the line. 

Precedence.—To avoid confusion the precedence ot! 
classes should be determined in advance so as to 
prevent crossing or jumbling of lines in march to 
exits. Precedence should be given the primar) 
grades in assignment of exits and precedence in 
line of march. 

Position of Teachers.—One or more teachers on 
the lowest floor should remain stationed between 
foot of stairway and exit until all have passed out 
The other teachers from the upper floors should take 
positions at intervals on the stairways and alon: 
the line of march, the last teacher, principal an: 
assistants bringing up the rear. No pupil should b: 
permitted to leave the line of march for any pur 
pose whatsoever. Teachers should see that the files 
are spaced so as to prevent touching. 

If fire escapes are used the teachers should be sta 
tioned one to each balcony. Two teachers from th 
lower floor should lead the line from the building 
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Where instruméntal music is available, it would 
be well to use it in drill. 

Assignment of Exits—In assigning exits where 
the capacity of fire escapes is limited, the 
lower floors should use inside stairways in order 
that the classes above with their longer journey 
may have uninterrupted use o. the fire escapes. All 
stairways five feet or more in width should accom- 
modate double lines of two each, all stairways so 
used should have a center handrail. Any change 
from regular assignment will be indicated by As- 
sistant in charge of floor. 

Modifications ——Many buildings used for school 
purposes in Virginia are remodelled structures poor- 
ly adapted in many instances for cut and dried drill 
regulations. Such buildings require that unusual 
care be taken in devising adequate drill manoevres 
or in modifying the above plan for it is in such 
school houses that the greatest danger in case of 
fire exists. 

School Trustees are’ especially urged to inquire 
carefully and provide fully as to fire protection mat- 
ters. 





In preparing this I have freely used material from 
an address by R. H. Newbern, of Philadelphia, be- 
fore the National Fire Protective Association in 
1911. 

Very truly, 
Roy H. FLANNAGAN, M. D., 
Director of Inspections Va. State Board of Health. 





LEAGUE NEWS 
By Mrs. L. R. Dashiell, Director of Leagues 


Miss Anna L. Jones, of Lynchburg, reports that 
there have been organized in Campbell county eight 
leagues. There are many good things being done in 
Campbell. At the Teachers’ Institute held recently, 
representatives from each of the eight leagues were 
present and made interesting reports. Miss Jones 
is helping to organize in the county. 

Mrs. Henry L. Schmelz, of Hampton, has under- 
taken to get the Hampton Education Association to 
organize a league in connection with every school. 
There are already five leagues in Elizabeth City 
county. A splendid meeting was held in Hampton on 
the evening of Monday 21st, and brief talks were 
made by the president of the Board of Health and 
the Farm Demonstrator and reports from each 
league. 

On October 28th a fine league was organized at 
Tunstalls, New Kent, with forty members. The 
league work will be to improve the school grounds 
and to beautify the interior of the building, also to 
secure a library. 

Supt. H. J. Watkins, of Halifax, is determined to 
have a league in connection with every school in 
the country. 

Principal L. C. Lindsley, of Church and Ann street 
schools, has a splendid league in connection with 
his schools, and Supt. H. A. Hunt is desirous of 
having a league organized in every school com- 
munity in Portsmouth. 

The Glen Allen League has reported excellent 
work for the year through Miss Maude Trevett, 


secretary. 


A fine league has recently been organized at Stony 
Point, Albemarle county, with Mrs. William Shackel- 
ford, as president. Albemarle has several active 
leagues, notably that at Greenwood, of which Mrs. 
Reginald Brooks is president. On October 19th this 
league held an all day meeting at the school, refresh- 
ments were sold, addresses made, the Charlottesville 
band engaged for the day added to the general en- 
joyment. The amount taken in for school and gen- 
eral improvement was $195.00, and every one, more- 
over, had a good, glad time. Domestic Science will 
be put at once into the school. 

Mrs. Murray Boocock has been instrumental in 
awakening great interest in domestic science train- 
ing in the schools. She has undertaken and raised 
the necessary funds to place it in three schools al- 
ready and will soon add a fourth. A _ school fair 
will be held in Charlottesville early in November. 

The league at Lawrenceville, Brunswick county, 
has been reorganized and will enter an active year’s 
work. 

New leagues have been organized at Crystal Hill, 
Halifax county, Winns Creek, Halifax county, with 
a splendid list of officers; also at Tunstalls, New 
Kent, and at Magruder, York county. We confidently 
look for fine results. 





SCHOOL TRUSTEES DEPARTMENT 
The Educational Conference 


, 
The trustees of Campbell county will attend the 

Conference in a body. President Whiting is prepar- 

ing a fine program and hopes for the largest at- 

tendance of the trustees in the history of the Con- 
ference. Will you not arrange to attend? Come and 
bring your wife; she will enjoy a visit to the capital 
city. 
An Up-to-date School. What It Needed 

The building we have in mind was used all of 
last session. No doubt the people of the community 
pointed to it and said, “Look at our fine new build- 
ing.” But a careful inspection of this building 
showed that it needed the following: 

. Additional blackboards in two rooms. 

. Additional pupils’ desks in two rooms. 

. Desks or tables for teachers. None had been 

furnished. 

. Maps. There was not a one in the school. 

. Floor oil. None had been supplied and it was 

greatly needed. 

6. Covered water coolers. Open buckets and com- 

mon drinking dipper were in use. 

. Four window panes to take place of some that 

were broken last session. 

. A library. 

9. A piano; nearly all schools now have a musi- 
cal instrument. 

10. Beautiful grounds. The outhouses were too 
close together, and an old shed put up by 
the carpenters when the house was being 
built still stands, and no effort kas been 
made to improve the grounds. 
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Wanted—A Teacher 


A trustee informs us that five schools in his dis- 
trict are without teachers. From all over the State 
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comes word that teachers are needed. Why this 
scarcity of teachers; wh Oo many emergency cer- 
tificates? There ar nany answers As all trustees 
know, the matter ¢ iring a suitable boarding 
place for the teacher is becoming a serious problem 


Again salarie i] counties. “But, 
they are ligh tha to | you say. 
ry but yea ) } he only work a 

ung lady co ! ire many callings 
she may follow. Vhen teacher are paid higher 

laries than t1 } ! raphers then 
neal ambitious 2 ll chase teaching. As it now 
tind TiN tl le are choosing other 

Ol¢ Lol 

a ne fo Vert VWonth. 

The Journal w ite in aring that trustees 
have had no opportunity to write on the questions 
we submitted last mont] There re we shall repeat 
one of these questi We earnest] hope the 
trustees will send us their views on these subjects. 

Questic n [. Sho l th equlation of the State De- 
partme nt of closets be 


Health yuiring sanitary 
strictly enferced a > one room schools? 

Question II. Should teachers 1 
the grade 


Oo} Ce) 
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LANCASTER, VaA., October 2, 1912. 
Virginia Journal of Education: 

Dear Editor: 

On Wednesday, October 5th, a number of the 
patrons and friends of Liberty School met in re- 
sponse to an invitation from the teachers to hear 
Miss Sue Cleaton talk en industrial work in the 
schools and co-operation of citizens with the 
schools. 

A motion was put that a league be organized, 
and was carried. 

Fourteen members were enrolled and the follow- 


elected: 

Vernon Taylor. 
Mrs. John Bowmer. 
Annie M. King. 
Bertha Hubbard. 


ing officers 
President, 
Vice-President, 
Secretary, Mrs. 
Treasurer, Mrs 


Mrs. 


The work outlined for the present term is: 

I. To brighten our social conditions. 

II. To improve the school grounds. 

Ilf. To furnish needed articles for the school, as, 

(a) Cooking equipment. 

(b) Lighting equipment. 

(c) Water on the grounds. 

(d) Curtains for stage, ete. 

At a call meeting, Octobeh 18th, seven new mem- 
bers were enrolled. 

ANNIE M. KINa. 


... Obristmas Poems... 
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| heard the bells on Christmas day 
Their old familiar carol pla 

And wild and sweet. the words repeat 
Ot peace on earth, good will to men 


And thought, how as the had come 


The belfries of all 


day 


Christendom 


Had rolled along th’ unbroken song 
Of peace on earth, good will to men. 


Then pealed the bells more loud and deep 
God is not dead, nor doth He sleep! 

The Wrong shall fail, the Right prevail 
With peace on earth, good will to men. 


H. W. Longfellow. 


Then all 








AN OLD CHRISTMAS CAROL 


ring, 
on Christmas day; 


the bells on earth shall 


On 
And all the bells on earth shall ring, 


Christmas day, 


On Christmas day in the morning. 


And all the angels in heaven shall sing, 


On Christmas day, on Christmas day; 


And all the angels in heaven shall sing, 


On Christmas day in the morning. 


And all the souls on earth shall sing, 


On Christmas day, on Christmag day; 


And all the souls on earth shall sing, 


On Christmas day in the morning. 








CHRISTMAS CAROL 


There’s a song in the air! 

There’s a star in the sky! 

There’s a mother’s deep prayer 

And a baby’s low cry! 
And the star rains its fire while the Beautiful sing, 
Mor the manger of Bethlehem cradles a King! 


There’s a tumult of joy 
O’er the wonderful birth, 
For the Virgin’s sweet boy, 
Is the Lord of the earth. 
\y! the star rains its fire, and the Beautiful sing, 
for the manger of Bethlehem cradles a King! 


In the light of that star, 
Lie the ages impearled; 
And that song from afar, 
Has swept over the world. 
Every hearth is aflame, and the Beautiful sing, 
In the homes of the nations that Jesus is King. 


We rejoice in the light, 
And we echo the song 
That comes down through the night, 
From the heavenly throng. 
Ay! we shout to the lovely evangel they bring, 
And we greet in his cradle our Saviour and King. 
—J. G. Holland. 





A CHRISTMAS CAROL 


“What means this glory round our feet,” 

The Magi mused, “more bright than morn?” 
And voices chanted clear and sweet, 

“To-day the Prince of Peace is born!” 


‘What means that star?’ the shepherds said, 
“That brightens through the rocky glen?’ 
And angels answering overhead, 
Sang, “Peace on earth, good-will to men!” 


Tis eighteen hundred years and more 
Since those sweet-oracles were dumb; 

We wait for Him, like them of yore; 
Alas, He seems so slow to come! 


But it was said, in words of gold, 
No time or sorrow e’er shall dim, 

That littie children might be bold 
In perfect trust to come to Him. 


All round about our feet shall shine 

A light like that the wise men saw, 
[f we our loving wills incline 

To that sweet Life which is the Law. 
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So shall we learn to understand 
The simple faith of shepherds then, 
And clasping kindly hand in hand, 
Sing, “Peace on earth, good-will to men!” 


And they who do their souls no wrong, 
But keep at eve the faith of morn, 
Shall daily hear the angel-song, 
“To-day the Prince of Peace is born!”’ 


—James Russell Lowell. 





A DESIRE 


Oh, to have dwelt in Bethlehem, 
When the stars of the Lord shone bright! 
To have sheltered the holy wanderers 
On that blessed Christmas night; 
To have kissed the tender, way-worn feet 
Of the mother undefiled, 
And with reverent wonder and deep delight 
To have tended the holy child. 


Hush! such glory was not for thee, 
But that care may still be thine; 
For are there not little ones still to aid 
For the sake of the child divine! 
Are there no wandering pilgrims now, 
To thy heart and thy home to take? 
Are there no mothers whose weary hearts 
You can comfort for Mary’s sake? 


—Adelaide Proctor. 





GOD REST YE. 


God rest ye little children, 
Let nothing you affright, 

For Jesus Christ your Saviour, 
Was born this happy night. 


Along the hills of Galilee, 

The white flocks sleeping lay, 
When Christ the Child of Nazareth, 
Was born on Christmas Day. 


—Old English Carol. 





BETHLELEM 


O little town of Bethlehem! 
How still we see thee lie; 

Above thy deep and dreamless sleep, 
The silent stars go by; 

Yet in thy dark streets shineth 
The everlasting Light; 

The hopes and fears of all the years 
Are met in thee to-night. 
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of Mary, 


above, 


For Christ is born 
And gathered all 
While mortals sleep the angels keep 
Their 
O morning stars together 
birth! 


watch of wondering love. 


Proclaim the holy 
And praises sing to God the King, 
And peace to men on earth. 


How silently, how silently, 

The wondrous gift is given; 
So God imparts to human nearts 
The blessings of His heaven, 
No ear may hear His coming, 
3ut in this world of sin, 
Where meek 
The dear Christ enters in. 


souls will Him still, 


receive 


Bethlehem! 


pray, 


O Holy Child of 
Descend to us, we 
Cast out our sin and enter in, 
Be born in us to-day, 
We hear the Christmas 
The great glad tidings tell; 


angels 


O, come to us, abide with us, 


Our Lord Emmanuel! 
—Phillips Brooks. 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


Everywhere, everywhere, Christmas to-night! 
Christmas in lands of the fir trees and pine, 
lands of the palm tree and vine; 


solemn and 


Christmas in 


Christmas where sonw-peaks_ stand 


white, 
Christmas whose cornfields lie sunny and bright, 


Everywhere, everywhere, Christmas to-night! 


Christmas where children are hopeful and gay, 
Christmas where old men are patient and gray, 
Christmas where peace, like a dove in its flight, 
Broods o’er brave men in the thick of the fight, 
Everywhere, everywhere, Christmas to-night. 


For the Christ-child who comes is the Master of all, 
No palace too great and no cottage too small. 

The angels who welcome him sing from the height, 
“In the city of David a king in his might,” 
Everywhere, everywhere, Christmas to-night. 


Then let every heart keep its Christmas within, 

Christ’s pity for sorrow, Christ’s hatred of sin, 

Christ’s care for the weakest, Christ’s courage for 
right; 

Christ’s dread of the darkness, Christ’s love of the 
light, 

Everywhere, everywhere, Christmas to-night. 


So the stars of the midnight which compass us 
round, 

Shall see a strange glory and hear a sweet sound, 

And cry, “Look! the earth is aflame with delight. 

Oh, sons of the morning, rejoice at the sight!” 

Everywhere, everywhere, Christmas to-night. 


—Phillips Brooks. 





Out of the sea of time rises a new land of song 
fairer than the old.—Tegner’s Drapa. 





Not what we give but what we share, 
For the gift without the giver is bare. 
—James Russell Lowell. 


Recitations for Friday Hfternoon 


Selected by MARGARET M. WITHROW 


HER NAME 


“I’m losted! Could you find me, please?” 
Poor little frightened 
The wind had 


he stones 


baby! 

fleece; 

her dimpled knees, 
with ease, 


tossed her golden 
had 
I stopped and lifted her 
And softly 


scratched 


whispered, “maybe.” 


little maid; 


without it.” 


Tell me 
I can’t 
“My 


your name, my 
find vou 
Shiny Eyes, she said. 


She shook her head. 


name is 
last?” 
never said 


“Yes, but 
“Up to my 
A single fing about it.” 


your 


house ‘ey 


“But, dear,” I said, “what is your name?” 
“Why didn’t you hear me tell you? 

Dust Shiny Eyes.” A bright thought came, 
“Yes, when you're good, but when they blame 
You, little one, is it just the same, 

When mamma has to scold you?” 


“My mamma never scolds,’ she 
A little blush ensuing, 

“’Cept when I’ve been a frowing stones, 
And then she says” (the culprit owns) 

“Mehitable Sapphira Jones, 
What has you bee a-doing?” 


moans, 


—Unidentified. 





all, 


ht, 
for 


he 


us 


ng 
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JOHNNY’S COMPLAINT 


ir preacher says—an’ course he’s right— 
It's very wrong to tell a fib. 

So mother’s taught me ever since 

She rocked me in my: little crib) 

hat’s why I cann’t just understand 

Why in his sermons he will run 

\long like sixty when hes said, 

“But one word more, and I have done.” 


Vhen first I heard him say those words, 
They made me glad, for I, you se, 

Vas tired, for half-hour sermons seem 
Enough for little folks like me; 

suit, gracious! I was quite surprised 

To find he’d only just begun 

\Vhen, pausing for a breath, he said, 
‘But one word more, and I have done.” 


| wonder what he’d think if I 
Should say, when at his home I’d sup, 
Just one plum more, and I have done,” 
Then eat his wife’s preserves all up? 
| guess he’d ask me what I meant; 
I'd have to say I was in fun, 
Just like he must be when he says, 
“But one word more, and I have done.” 
—The Presbyterian. 





THE ODD TEXT 


Shut up in his study, the minister sat, 
Away from the world’s busy: hum, 
To write out a sermon both pointed and pat, 
And choose for each hearer a crumb. 
His text from the Psalmist “The wicked I’ve seen 
Spread himself like a green bay—” 
But here he was roused from his studious mien, 
A visitor quickly to see. 


A fun-loving son of the minister, nigh 
To the door on new mischief intent, 

Just happened, in passing, the sermon to spy, 
And rapid his eyes o’er it went. 

And the unfinished line “Like a green bay—’” 
Suggested a thought to his mind; 

He wrote the word “horse,” stole slily away, 
More rollicking pastime to find. 


rhe next Sabbath morn, as the minister read 
From the sermon prepared for the day, 
Like a green bay horse do the wicked now spread.” 
Smiles over all faces swift play. 
He stopped—and he looked at his sermon outspread, 
The statement he scarce could endorse; 
He critically eyed it, and boldly then said 
“Yes, friends, ‘Like a green bay. horse’!” 
—The Evangelist. 


HER ANSWER 


I studied my tables over and over and backward 
and forward, too, 

But I couldn’t remember six times nine, and I didn’t 
know what to do 

"Till my sister told me to play with my doll and 
not to bother my head. 

“Tf you call her “Fifty-four” for awhile, you will 
learn it by heart,” she said. 


So, I took my favorite, Mary Ann, though I thought 
’twas a dreadful shame 

To give such a perfectly lovely child such a per 
fectly horrid name, 

And I called her my litlle “Fifty-four” a hundred 
times, ’till I knew 

The answer of six times nine as well as the answer 
of two times two. 


Next day Elizabeth Wigglesworth, who always acts 
so proud, 

Said, “Six times nine is fifty-two,” and I nearly 
laughed aloud, 

But I wished I hadn’ when the teacher said, “Now, 
Dorothy, tell if you can,” 

For I thought of my doll, and—sakes alive!—I an- 


swered, “Mary Ann{” 
—Anna M. Pratt. 





A QUARREL 


There is a knowing little proverb, 
From the sunny land of Spain; 

But in Northland, as in Southland, 
Is its meaning clear and plain. 

Loek it up within your heart; 
Neither lose nor lend it, 

Two it takes to make a quarrel, 
One can always end it. 


Try it well in every way; 
Still, you’ll find it true, 

In a fight, without a foe, 
Pray what could you do? 

If the wrath is yours alone, 
Soon you will expend it. 

Two it takes to make a quarrel; 
One can always end it. 


Let’s suppose that both are wroth, 
And the strife begun; 
If one voice shall cry for “Peace,” 
Soon it will be done; 
If but one shall span the breach, 
He will quickly mend it. 
Two it takes to make a quarrel; 
One can always end it. 
—Harper’s Young People. 
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NOT BROKEN, BUT CRACKED 


"Twas a set of resolutions, 
As fine a: 
And signed 
By Nettie 
And last 
In letters 
(To look as 
“Miss Baby 


fine could be 


in painstaking fashion, 


and Joe and Bee; 


in the list was written, 


dark 


the 


broad and 


others), 


grand as 


Grace—her mark! 


“We'll try all ways to help mother, 


We won't be selfish to each other; 
We'll say kind words to every one; 
We won't tie Pussy’s feet for fun; 
We won't be cross and snarly, too; 
And all the good we can we'll do.” 


“It’s just as easy to keep them,” 
The children gayly cried; 

But mamma, with a smile, made answer 
“Wait, darlings, ‘till you’re tried.” 
And truly, the glad, bright New Year 

Wasn’t his birthday. old. 
When three little sorrowful faces 
A sorrowful story told 


resolutions?” 
the Baby 


with a 


“And how are 
We asked of 
Who stood 
On her dear little dimpled 
Quick came the merry answer— 
She never an 


your 
Grace, 
smile of wonder 
face, 


instant lacked— 


“T don’t fink much of ’em’s vroken, 
But I dess ‘em’s about all cracked.” 
-The Presbyteroian. 
WASH DOLLY UP LIKE THAT 
“T’ll be the goodest little girl 
That ever you did see, 
If you'll let me take my dolly 
To church with you and me; 
Its too dreadful bad to leave her, 
When we's all gone away; 
Oh, Rosette will be so lonesome, 
To stay at home all day.” 
"Twas such a pleading pair of eyes, 
And winsome little face 
That mamma couldn’t well refuse, 
Though church was not the place 
For dolls or playthings, she well knew; 
Still, mamma’s little maid 
Was always so obedient, 
She didn’t feel afraid 


. 
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No mouse was ever half so still 
As this sweet little 

Until the sermon was quite through, 
When this did come to pass; 

A dozen babies, more or 
Dressed in long robes of white, 
Were brought before the altar rail,— 
A flash of light. 


lass, 


less, 


heaven’s Own 


Then, Mabel stood upon the seat, 
With dolly held out straight, 
And this is what the darling said; 
“Oh, minister! Please, to wait! 
And wash my dolly up, like that, 


Her name, it is Rosette,” 
The minister smiled, and bowed his head, 
But mamma blushes yet. 
—Unidentified. 
OUR FATHER’S WORLD. 


Margaret Sangster. 


The ships glide in at the harbor’s mouth, 
And the ships sail out to sea, 

And the that 
It is 

There’s a 
There's a 


But, oh, in a world where our Father reigns 


wind sweeps from the sunny South, 


can be. 
toil and a world of pains, 


sweet as sweet 
world of 
and 


world of trouble care, 


There is gladness everywhere! 


The harvest waves in the breezy morn, 
And the men go forth to reap, 

The the tasseled corn 
Whether we wake or sleep. 

And far on the hills by feet untrod, 
There are blossoms that scent the air; 

For, oh, in the world of our Father, God, 
There is beauty everywhere! 


fulness comes to 


The breath grows faint on the dying lips, 
And the hands lie still; 
Our life is dimmed by the grief-eclipse, 


weary 
3ut we rest on the Father’s will. 
A world of parting, a world of tears, 
Yet we sink not in despair, 
For, oh, in the midst of the mournful years, 
There is comfort everywhere. 


The babe 
And the tide of joy flows in, 

He giveth, He taketh, He knoweth best, 
The Lord to 

And oh, when the soul is with trials tossed, 
There is help in the lifted prayer! 

that He loves is lost 

is everywhere! 


lies soft on the mother’s breast, 


whose home we win. 


For never a soul 


And our Father 





VIRGINIA JOURN 


ONE CENT EACH fxcsorze" 


Send 25 cents, in stamps if neccessary, or Post 
Office Money Order, for 2) Art subjects, or 25 
Vad -nnas, or 25 for child en, or 25 kittens, or $1.00 
for the four sets, no two alike. 


Send $1 00 for Art set of 100, or for 15 pictures 
each 10 x 12 inches. Gems of Art. 


SEND TO-DAY three two-cent stamps for 

‘atalogue of 1,000 miniature illustrations. 2 pictures 

and a colored bird picture. Order NOW before our 
holiday rush begins. 








Teach the Thanksgiving and Christmas Stories with the 


PERRY PICTURES 
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BEAUTIFUL FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS. ORDER TO-DAY 


‘The Perry Pictures 





Madonnas by 
Bodenhausen Ferruzzi Sichel Raphael 
(The One Cent pictures are 15 to 25 times as large as these 
Madonnas.) 


Bird pictures in natural colors. Size 7 x 9 inches. Price two cents each for 13 or more. AWARDED FOUR 
Large pictures for framing. 22x28 inches including margin. Price 75 cents each; 8 for $5.50 GOLD MEDALS 


THEPERRY PICTURES COMPANY, BOX 222, MALDEN, MASS. 








MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


Our Newest and Best book on Industrial Work is 
Primary Manual Work 


By Ledyard & Breckenfeld 
Price $1.20. 
This book fillsa long felt want, is the most complete, 
th concise, and helpful book for a primary teacher doing 
, manual work ever written, 

TEACHERS: If you are interested in any of the fol- 
lowing lines of work, send tous for samples »nd prices. 
Stenciling, Bookbinding, Basketry.‘ onstruction Work 
Weaving. Hammock Making, Knife Work, Venet'an 
Iron Leather or Metal Work. Indian Basketry, Art Design 
Work, Clay Modeling, Paper Folding and Cutting 
7 for Our New 
Manual Arts Catalog. 

Also our 1° 12 1 Edition of Kindergarten and School 
Supply Catalog. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
I2O9U Arch St., PhHiladeiphia 











Washington and Lee University 





Founded and endowed by Geo. Washington; 
adminis.ered by Rubeit KE. Lee. 


Situated in the unrivaled Valley of Virginia, 
with its lofty traditions and inspring memories, 
it gives a 2Uth Century train g amid the social 
calture of old Virginia at iis best, and gathers to 
its campus a select student-body f om 35 States 
and foreign countries. 


For catalogue, &c., addiess: President Henry 
Louis Smith, Lexington, Virginia. 
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The School Mater’s Prayer: “Lord, deliver 
the laddies before Thee from lying, cheating, 
cowardice, and laziness, which are as_ the 
devil. Be pleased to put common sense in 


their hearts, and give them grace to be honest 
men all the days of their life.’-—Ian Maclaren. 


EMORY AND HENRY COLLEGE 


NEW DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


With full courses of study. College work of high grade. 
Emory and Henry does exactly what it proposes to do. 
A well-rounded course of study is honestly given by 
men who are not only teachers, but men of character 
as well. For information, address 


CHAS. C. WEAVER, President, 
or J. P,. McCONNELL, Dean, 
Emory, Virginia. 


“Our actions are our own; their conse- 
quence belong to Heaven.”—Francis. 

“Great works are performed not by strength 
but by perseverance.”—Dr. Johnson. 


‘Good order is the foundation of all 
tiings.”—Burke. 

“No man can be provident of his time, that 
is not prevident in the choice of his com- 

ee ry” 

pany.”—Jeremy Taylor. 

“Acquire a government over your ideas, 
that they may come down when they are 


called, and depart when they are bidden.”— 


Dr. Watts. 


“Seeming contentment is real discontent, 
combined with indolence or self-indulgence, 
which, while taking no legitimate means of 
raising itself, delights itself in bringing others 
down to its own level.”—J. S. Mill. 
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books and isconstantiy being enlarged. 
op the list will be of interest:- 


ABouT—La Mérede ta Marqultse et La Fille du Chanoine 
ALDRICH AND FostTe&k— French Reader ore eee 
CoLIN—Contes et Sav nétes weer e se 2 ee . 

DAU vET—La Belle-Nivernaise Se ees ee 


ForRTIER—Napoléon : : ee eae 
GUEFRLAC—Selections from Standard French Authors .. 
ILERDLER—Scientifie French Reader : 
LaBICHK—La Grammaire and Le Baron de Fourchevif 
LaZARE—F:ench Readers oa 
LeGoUVE ET LARICHE—La Cigale chez les Fourmis . 
De MAI TRE—La Jeune Siberiénne 

Les Prisonpniers du Caucase ; 
MEILHAC AND ITALEVY—L’ Eté de la Saint-Martin, 


Labiche’s La Lettre Chargée, and d’Hervilly’s. . 
Vent d’Ouest ° ve & 
MERIME&k—Carmen and other stories . ee . 
MOIRKAU—La (inerre de l' Indépendance en Amérique, , 
MOLIERE cee ie e «eae 
RENARD 


Le Malade Imaginaire. . 
rrois Contes de Noel. . 





Contains books representative of the best German, French and Spanish literature for elementary and advanced reading 
in Our schools, They are distinctly superior in editing and are supplied in most cases with special vocabularies as well as 
composition exercises and pages of questions bearing on the text. 
For first and second year Classes in French aud German the following books 


the list now includes over one hundred and fifty 


AUERBACH—Brigitta (Revised Edition)........e..e-. 
Be RNHAR T—Krieg and Frieden 
CARRKUTH—German Reader ae oe ee 
ECKsrKi1N—lDer Besuch im Karzer, and WILDENBRUCH— 
las edle HKlut Go ge te oe 
GERSTACK KEK—Germelshausen, , 
HAausw—Tales oe. iwwre 
HEYskt—Anfang und Ende ; 
L, Arrabbiata : a A oe ae a tee 
Ii I1LLERN—HOher als die Kirche ,.... eo - 
MANLEKY AND ALLEN—Four German Comedies ...... 
MIXCKWITZ AND UNWERTH—Edelsteine . ete ae ere 
MUELLER—Deutsche Gedichte : 
NIESE— Aus diinischer Zeit, Selections from 
RoSEGGER—Waldheimat, Selections from 
SCHUCKING—Die drei Freier Oe 8 
SEEKLIGMANN—Altes undNeues ee 
STrorM—Geschichten aus der Tonne 
Immensee ae Se 
SuPER—Elementary German Reader Si 
VAN DAELL—Preparatory German Reader.,..,....... 
VOLKMANN-LEANDER—)Die Tritumereien...,.. 
ZSCHOKKE—Der zerbrochene Krug. 








NEW YORK 
DALLAS 


BOSTON 
ATLANTA 





GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 


CHICAGO 
COLUMBUS 


LONDON 
SAN FRANCISCO 




















PERIODICAL 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 


SPEC/AL CLUBS 
Education $3.00, Popular Educator, $1.25 
Kducation Primary Education $1 25 
Education Journal of Education $250 
k ducation Nature Study Review, $1.00 
Education ‘** Correct English, $1.00; 
Popular Educator, $1.25, 
Education $3 00 Etude, $150 (Containing in 
| year $20.10 worth of Music) 
Education $3.00, Educator Journal, $1.00; 
Good Housekeeping, $1 00, 
Education $3 00, Va. Jour. of Education $1 (C0 
Education National Magazine, $1 60 
Education Popular Educator, $1.25; 
Journal ot Education, $2.50, (* The Boston Big Three.’’) 
For $5.25 


The Magazine ‘‘Education,’’ Edited by Frank Herbert 
Palmer, A. b., A. M., is now vigorously entering upon 
its 33r1 year. You should read the article on “ihe 
Montessori Methods,’’ by Supt. W. H_ Holmes, in the 
September number; or the one on “The Training of 
Rural ‘Teachers,’ or the one about “The special 
Transfer Class at the Newton Technical High School” 
in the October issue or that on “The Function of a 
College Education,” by Profeseor Crossley, in ‘“Edu- 
cation” for November? 

rducation is the oldest and best high class monthly 
Educational Magazine witha nationaicirculation It 
emphasizes High school problems. Weclub £ducation 
with any periodical you want, 


For $3.75 
For $3.75 
For $+ 75 
For $3.65 
For $1 50 
For $4.06 
For $4.50 
For $3 50 
For $3.85 


$3.00 a year; 35 centsanumber mole copy 


for {2 cents in stamps; 


THE PALMER COMPANY 
120 Boylston Street, - - Boston, Mass. 








Supplementary Reading 


STORY READERS: PRIMER by Mary Langdon 
White, is practically a graded story book for first 
year children. Throvghout the book expe iences 
of the twins, Dot and Don, form a connecting 
thread. Their visit t» the country, the return to 
the city, the Leginning of school, Thanksgiving 
on the farm, and the Christmas celebrat.on at 
home give occasion for interesting lessons on 
plant and animal life, and on industrial activities. 


The stories that are told to Dot and Don and 
verses which are read to them are child c'assies 
for the fi st time acapted to the primer vocabu- 
lary. It isa happy little book of well selected, 
well graded entertaining stories, profusely illus- 
trated with pictures jull of action that never fail 
to hold the child’s interest. Only a limited num- 
ber of rew words is introduced on each page and 
drill is amplv provided for. The word list is care- 
fully cho-en and tives the child a reading, vocabu- 
lary which isimmediately useful to him. 


STORY READERS: PRIMER List price 30 cents. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
YONKERS-ON-HUDSON 
NEW YORK 












































UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VIRGINIA 
EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 








The following departments of study are represented : 


L The College 


In the College, courses are offered in the following culture subjects: Latin, Greek, French, Spanish, 
Italian, German, English Language, English Literature, Education, History, Fconomics, Philosophy, 
Mathematics, Applied Mathematics, Astronomy, Physics, Chemistry, |General Geology, Economic 
Geology, Biology, Biblical History and Literature, Sociology and Public Speaking. 

By virtue of the elective system the undergraduate can select any one of a large number of liberal 
four-year courses, leading to the degree of Bachelorof Arts and Bachelor of Science. 


Il. Department of Graduate Studies 


This department offers opportunity for advanced instructionin the subjects taught in the College 
and of acquiring the methods of original research. The deg-ees offered are Master of Arts, Master of 
Science, and Doctor of Philosophy. 


Il. Department of Engineering 


Four distiact courses are offered, leading to degrees in Civil, Mining, Mec!anieal, Electrical and 
Chemical Engineering and requiring for their completion four years each. Graduates of College admit- 
ted with advanced standing in Mathematics and the Sciences. Special two-year courses are arranged 
for students who are unable to afford the time and money needed for completiug the full degree course 
of four years. 


IV. Department of Law 

The candidate for the LL. B. degree is required to attend three fall sessions, #'A valuable special 
course is provided for stulents who can not attend a full coarse, and who are not candidates for the 
degree. The Library facilities are excellent. 


V. Department of Medicine 


The University Hospital is owned and managed by the University; advantages are given students 
of this department usually enjoyed only by internes, The Entrance Requirements are the com- 
pletion of a four-year high school course or its equivalent, and of good college courses in Chemistry, 
Biology, and either Physics, French, or German. 


VI. Summer School 

The Summer School offers courses for college credit leading to the degres of Bachelor of Arts and 
Bachelor of Science, thus enabling students to shorten the time required for these degrees. Courses are 
also offered which prepare for entrance or absolve conditions. In addition to these, numerous courses 
are given for the professional training of high school principals, high school teachers and school 
administrators, 


Short courses in the College are offered for those unable to enter at opening of session. Tuition in 
Academic Departments free to Virginians. Loan Funds available. All other expenses reduced to a 
minimum. SEND FOR OATALOGUF, 


HOWARD WINSTON, Registrar. 
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CLARK’S GENERAL SCIENCE 


By Bertha M. Clark, Ph. D., Head of the Science 
Department, William Penn High School for Girls, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Price, 80 cents 


Laboratory Manual for the same, Price, 40 cents. 


This course in general scienee, which was suc- 
cessfully developed by the author for use in her 
classes, is suited for the pupil in the high school. 
While it deals with physics, chemistry and hygiene 
the controlling idea has been to make the pres- 
entation as informal and untechnical as possible, to 
arouse the interest of the student, and to provide in- 
formation which will broaden his horizon and be of 
real practical value. Each topic describes some in- 


teresting phenomenon commonly met in everyday | 


life, and afterwards discusses in a popular style the 
scientific principles on which it is based. 





| 


DINSMORE’S THE TRAINING OF 
CHILDREN 


By John Wirt Dinsmore, A. M., Professor of 
Pedagogy and Dean of the Normal School of Berea 
College, Berea, Ky. 


Price, $1.00 


A book for young, inexperienced teachers, and 
especially country teachers, furnishing sound in- 
struction on the training of children, based upon 
well-known and fundamental truths. It includes as 
much of elementary psychology as is necessary, and 
possesses many commendable features not found in 
more technieal works, The practical is happily 
combined with the theoretical in a manner that is 
interesting as well as easy of comprehension, The 
eonstant application of the im vortant principles and 
the inclusion of numerous suggestions make this 
new work most valuabie for teachers. 





American Book Company 


NEW YORK 





CINCINNATI 


Texts That *Make Good” 
ON THE VIRGINIA LIST 


CHICAGO 


























GRADE TEXTS — et, 
Price 

Conn’s Introductory 
Physiology and Hygiene—with 
Additional Chapters by Shepherd. .40 
Chandler and Chitwood’s 
Makers of American History 40 
Chandler’s 
Makers of Virginia History 45 


The Modern Music Series (Five b00ks) 
Songs of the Nation 50 
Pierce’s First Steps in Arithmetic .25 





Stepping Stones to Literature (ie bons) 
Ward’s Rational Method 
in Reading (Five books and manual) 

HIGH SCHOOL TEXTS 
White’s School History contract xchange 


Price Price 


of the United States 80 A8 

Gunnison and Harley’s 

First Year of Latin 1.00 50 

Gunnison and Harley’s e 
1.00 -60 


Caesar’s Gallic War 








SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


Boston 


New York Chicago 


San Francisco Dallas Atlanta 








